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Ant.  I.  The  Htjlory  if  Phllofophy  from  the  earltiji  Times  to  int 
Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century^  drawn  up  from  Brucker*s 
Hijlofia  Critica  Philofophia.  By  Enfield-^  LL.  Dm 

pp.  1159.  "4to.  2  vols.  2I.  2S.  boards.  Johnlon.  London, 
1791;  . 

TT  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  diftlnguiftied  blelEng  that  we  en- 
^  joy  the  benefit  of  all  the  ufeful  difcoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  every,  paft  age  of  the  world.  Hereby  we  are  furnifhed 
with  the  principles  of  fcience,  and  the  diftates  of  experience,  ,at 
an  cafy  .  price.  Th4)fe  perfons,  therefore,  who,  from  various 
fources,  collet  into  a  moderate  compafsy  and  prefent  in  a  clear 
and  ftri Icing  view,  the  wifdom  of  former  times,  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  men  who  have  deferved  well  of  fociety.  .  There  are 
two  kinds  of  ancient  writings  that  merit  peculiar  regaid,  hiftory 
and  philofophy.  The  former  fets  before  lis  the  conduft  of  man 
in  every  varying  form ;  it  difplajs  in  life  and  manners  all  the 
principles  and  paflions  of  the  human  heart,'  and  thus  powerfully 
inftrudls  us  what  path* to  purfue,  and  which  to  fhuhi  The  lat-^ 
t^rprefents  to  view  found  principles,  which  are  the  refult  of  ma- 
^'Jre  inveftigation,  toJead  us  to  a  v/ife  and  honourable  de- 

Ip?anor,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  fociety ;  and  inr 
us  in  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which  contribute  to  the 
ptertainment,  dignity,  and  elegance,  of  human  life.  No  won- 
then  that  philofophy.has,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  been  highly 
Nmad,  and  eagerly  purfued.  All  the  ardour  of  the‘moft 
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exalted  minds  has  been  employed  to  inveftigate  its  principles; 
all  the  patience  of  the  moft  laborious  ftudy  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  properties  ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  powers 
of  the  foul  to  reduce  its  principles  to  praftice,  and  imbibe  the 
philofophic  fpirit.  It  may,  therefore,  be  expelled  that  a  work 
containing  the  fyftems  and  hiftory  of  philofophy,  both,  ancient 
and  modern,  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
public.  BrucitT^s  Hfioria  Crltica  Philojophia  has  long  been  in 
high  eilimation  abroad ;  and  the  literati  on  the  continent  have 
rendered  due  honours  to  its  celebrated  author,  who  informs  us 
that  it  was  the  refult  of  fifty  years  painful  labour.  Such  a  book 
was  very  much  wanted  in  England,  as  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  by  any  of  our  countrymen  that  can  once  be  brought  into 
competition  with  the  work  of  the  Germari  philofopher.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Lives  of  the  Philofcphers  is  a  very  inferior  performance. 
As  Brucker’s  original  book  is  very  voluminous,  confifting  of 
fix  large  clofe-printcd  quarto  volumes,  its  appearing  in  an 
abridgment  is  better  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  pfefent  age,  and 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  of  more  extenfive  utility.  So  that  Dr. 
Enfield  has  a  juft  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  world 
for  an  entertaining,  inftruftive,  and  well- written  hiftory  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  philofophy. 

The  Dbdlor  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  firft  confulted 
Brucker  to  aflift  him  in  drawing  up  a  courfe  of  lectures  for  the 
ufe  of  fomc  young  gentlemen  whofe  education  he  fuperintended; 
but  finding  a  vaft  magazine  of  ufeful  truths,  he  conceived  the 
dciigu  of  abridging  it.  ‘  In  doing  this,’  fays  he,  ‘  inftcad  of 
‘  tranflating  the  original,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful 
*  reprefentation  of  its  general  meaning  and  fpirit.  To  exprels 
^  thefe  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion  has  been,  as  far  as  refpedi 
^  ftyle,  my  utmoft  aim.’  When  he  tells  us  that  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  principles  of  philofophy  to  expofe  certain  theological 
errors  adopted  by  every  eftablifhed  church,  we  are  afraid  his  m 
is  to  fafiiion  the  tenets  of  philofophcrs  in  his  own  mould,  anl 
make  them  ferve  for  a  fupport  to  his  own  dogmas  in  religion. 

In  a  preliminary  difeourfe  there  are  fome  valuable  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  nature  of  philofophy,  and  its  extenfive  utilitT  j 
What  is  now  termed  philofophy^  was  in  the  infancy  of  human  fc 
cicty  denominated  wifdom^  and  thofe  who  cultivated  it  in  arj 
meafure  were  called  wife  men.  But  a  race  of  felf-conceited  prf* 
eeptors  arifing  in  Greece  who  afl'umed  this  title,  their  arrogaj^ 
pretenfions  gave  great  offence  to  fuch  as  were  capable  ofi 
tinguifhing  between  real  and  counterfeit  wifdom,  and  led 
to  choofe  an  appellation  more  fuitable  to  the  charafter  of 
who  profefled  to  be  in  purfuit  rather  than  in  poffeffion  of  ^ 
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pamely,  thAt  of  philofophers.  Cicero  afcribes  the  invention  of 
the  term  to  Pythagoras  on  the  following  occafion : 


‘  While  this  great  man  was  at  Phlius,  Leon,  the  chief  of  the  Phli- 
afians,was  exceedingly  charmed  with  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  with 
which  he  difeourfed  on  various  topics,  and  aflced  him  in  what  art  he 
principally  excelled ;  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  he  did  not 
profel's  himfelf  m after  of  any  art,  but»that  he  was  a  philofopl.er,  Leon, 
ftrock  with  the  novelty  of  the  term,  afked  Pythagoras  who  were  phi¬ 
lofophers,  and  wherein  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras 
replied,  that  as,  in  the  public  games,  while  fome  are  contending 
for  glory,  and  others  are  buying  and  felling  in  purfuit  of  gain,  there 
is  always  a  third  clafs  who  attend  merely  as  fpe^tators  ;  fo  in  human 
life,  amidft  the  various  charaflcrs  of  men,  there  is  a  fcled  number 
who,  defpifing  all  other  purfuits,  afliduoufly  apply  ihemfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  and  the  fearch  after  wifdom.  Thefe,  added  Pytha* 
goras,  are  the  perfons  whom  I  call  philofophers.* 


Philofophy  may  be  defined  that  love  of  wifdom  which  incites  to 
the  purfuit  of  important  and  ufeful  feience.  Philofophy  difeovers 
and  teaches  thofe  principles  by  means  of  which  happinefs  may  be 
acquired,  preferved,  and  increafed ;  wifdom  applies  thefe  principles 
I  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  fociety.  Knowledge  which  is 

I  applicable  to  no  ufeful  purpofe,  cannot  deferve  the  name  of  wifdom. 

II  The  fources  of  that  knowledge  of.  truth  which  leads  to  the  pofTeffion 

I )f  happinefs  are  two,  Reafon  Re^ttlation,  To  inftrm^l  men  in 
hofe  truths  which  God  hath  communicated  to  mankind  by  revela- 
ion,  is  the  province  of  theology.  To  teach  them  fuch  truths  con- 
»efted  with  their  happinefs,  as  are  capable  of  being  difeovered  by 
he  powers  of  reafon,  is  the  province  of  philofophy.  Diale(!dics, 
)hyfics,  natural  religion,  ethics,  and  policy,  are  comprehended  under 
he  general  term  philofophy. 

‘  From  this  explanation  of  the  term  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive 
^hat  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  prefent  undertaking.  A  hiftory  of 
philofophy  is  a  hillory  of  do^lrines  and  of  men.  As  a  hiftory  of 
ioftrines,  it  lays  open  the  origin  of  opinions,  the  charges  which 
hey  have  undergone,  the  diftlndt  characlers  of  diiTcrent  fyftems,  and 
leading  points  in  which  they  agree  and  differ:  it  is,  therefore,  ia 
a  hiftory  of  the  human  undefftanding.  As  a  hiftoiy  of  mai, 
^relates  the  princ’pa!  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  more  eminent 

L  2  philofophers ; 


But  this  name,  which  was  defigned  to  intimate  that  they  who 
applied  it  to  themfelves  were  rather  to  be  confidered  as  lovers 
of  wifdom  than  as  wife  men,  foon  loft  its  original  meaning,  and 
was  borne  with  as  much  haughtinefs  and  vanity,  as  if  it  had  im¬ 
plied  an  exclufive  title  to  the  poifeflion  of  wifdom.  At  a  later 
period,  the  term  philofophy  was  applied  to  every  fcience,  both 
fpeculative  and  praftical :  it  was  transferred  to  theology.  To 
avoid  ambiguity  in  the  ufe  of  the  word,  the  following  definition 
is  given : 
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phllofdphers ;  remarks  particularly  thofe  circum (lances  in  their  cha- 
rafler  or  fituadon  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  influenced  their 
opinions ;  takes  notice  of  their  followers  and  their  opponents,  and 
defcribes  the  origin,  progrcfs,  and  decline,  of  their  refptftivc 
fcas.’ 

The  method  which  our  author  has  adopted  in  the  execution 
of  his  arduous  defign,  will  procure  him  univerfal  approbation. 
Difficulties  there  are  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  arifing  from  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  fome  very  famous  libraries  of  ancient  manuferipts. 
Lightning  confumed  the  library  of  the  Cefars  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo ;  Cefar’s  foldiers  deftroyed  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
Pope  Gregory  the  heathen  writings  which  remained  at  Rome; 
and  the  Caliph  Omar  the  voluminous  colledfion  of  books  at 
Alexandria.  The  lofs  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors  is  mod  fenfibly  felt  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  philofophy.  However,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that 
Brucker  has  made  the  bed  ufe  of  the  works  which  time  and  ig¬ 
norance  have  fpared,  and  has  given  the  fulled  account  both  of 
opinions  and  men  that  the  world  has  yet  feen.  The  general 
plan  fliall  be  prefented  to  the  reader  in  Dr.  Enfield’s  ow^n 
words : 

‘  The  whole  hiftory  of  philofophy  we  divide  into  three  periods. 
The  firft  period  traces  its  rife  and  progrefs  from  the  earliell  times  to 
the  eliablilhment  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fecond  period  repre- 
fents  its  Hate  among  the  heathens,  whilft  it  fiouriftied  under  the 
emperors,  which  brings  the  hiftory  down  to  the  fixih  century;  and 
among  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  Chriftiahs,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Chriftian  era  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters.  The  third 
period  relates  the  attempts  which  have  been  fince  made  for  the  re¬ 
formation  and  improvement  of  philofophy,  and  defcribes  the  various 
forms  which  it  has  alTuilied  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  prelent 
century.  I'hus  the  whole  hillory  of  philofophy  is  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  into  ancient^  middle^  and  modern.  In  order  to  aflift  the  memory, 
the  uimoft  care  has  been  taken  to  give  each  of  thefe  periods  its 

diftin^l  characters  of  time- and  place . To  the  general  hillory  cf 

thefe  three  periods  of  philofophy  will  be  added,  by  way  of  appendix, 
a  brief  ftate  of  the  progrefs  and  prefent  ftatc  of  philofophy  in  the  In¬ 
dies  and  among  the  Chinefe.’ 

The  firft  period  our  author  comnrifes  in  two  book?.  The 
firft  book  gives  an  account  of  what  he  calls  barbaric  philofophy. 
The  name  of  barbarian  was  affixed  by  the  Greeks  to  thofe  who 
did  not  fpeak  their  language.  Among  thefe  barbarians  did  phi¬ 
lofophy  firft  appear;  but  though  it  had  its  origin  among  them, 
its  improvement  is  chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Greeks. 

The  firft  place  is  affigned  to.  the  philofophy  cf  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Dr.  Enfield’s  refleClions  are  exceedingly  juft:  onJ 
4  X  notwithftandinj 
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notwithftanding  the  extravagant  pretenfions  which  Philo  and 
fome  others  have  made  in  favour  of  Mofes,  Solomon,  and  Da- 
niel>  and  their  fublime  attainments  in  philofophy,  moft  of  our 
readers  will  accede  to  the  following  decilion  of  our  author : 

«  We  do  not  mean  to  affert  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  defti- 
tute  of  learning;  we  only  maintain  that  it  was  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  philofophy  which  we  meet  with  in  later  ages.  Their 
learned  men  were  chiefly  occupied  in  explaining  the  Mofaic  law, 
and  in  inculcating  principles  of  religion  and  precepts  of  morality, 
drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  divine  revelation.  The  facred  odes 
and  pfalms  of  David  afford  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  Hebrew  learning. 
They  every  where  breathe  the  fpirit  of  fublime  piety,  but  difeover  no 
iraccb  of  abftradl  philofophy.’ 

The  Chaldean  philofophy  occupies  the  fecond  chapter.  The 
pretenfions  that  the  philofophers  of  that  country  made  to  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations,  during  a  feries  of  years  reaching  far  be¬ 
yond  the  commencement  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  is  known  to 
all  the  learned.  But  from  the  heft  authorities  it  appears,  that 
their  records  did  not  extend  to  a  period  more  remote  than  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  chronology  of  the  facred  feriptures.  At  the 
fame  time  it  is  but  juft  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  the  moft 
ancient  people  of  the  Eaft.  Their  philofophy,  however,  con¬ 
tained  nothing  valuable ;  and  confifted  in  traditions  rather  than 
inveftigations  ;  even  their  aftronomical  refearches  were  defigned 
to  fubferve  the  art  of  aftrology,  and  gave  them  a  place  rather 
among  foothfayers  than  philofophers.  The  name  of  Zoroafter 
ftands  high  in  the  annals  of  fame.  But  all  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  is,  that  there  was  a  Chaldean  of  that  name  in  a  very 
remote  age,  and  a  Perfian  Zoroafter  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hyftafpes.  Belus  and  Berofus  are  lilcewife  higmy  celebrated ; 
the  latter  efpe’cially,'  who  lived  in  the'  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  But  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  though  not  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  that  inftead  of  illuminating  their  countrymen,  they 
wrapped  up  their  knowledge  in  allegory,  and  endeavoured  ftu- 
dioufly  to  conceal  it  from  the  multitude.  The  myftery  was  un¬ 
veiled  only  to  a  feleft  few. 

In  forming  an  eftimate  of  the  improvements  made  in  fcience 

the  ancient  Perfians,  our  author  very  juftly  remarks,  that  fc- 
veral  writers  of  diftinguiftied  erudition,  particularly  Pococke, 
Beaufobre,  Prideaux,  and  Hyde,  have  relied  too  much  on  the 
mthority  of  modern  Arabian  authors  in  their  account  of  the 
Perfian  philofophy,  and  have  delivered  as  ancient  and  authentic^ 
what  is  both  novel  and  fanciful.  By  the  great  name  of  thefe 
Writers  many  have  been  led  aftray.  The  greateft  part  of 
chapter  is  employed  in  removing  the  rubbiih  and  corre<5l- 
the  errors  of  former  writings.  T'hc  Ihort  abftract  which 
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he  gives  of  their  philofophical  tenets  contains  nothing  new  to  a 
moderate  fcholar. 

From  this  country  we  travel  eaftward,  and,  after  taking  leave 
of  the  Perfian  magi,  are  introduced  to  the  Indian  gymnofophifts 
and  brachmans.  1  he  late  familiar  intercourfe  of  this  country 
with  the  Eaft  has  made  us  fully  acquainted  with  their  ideas  on 
religion  and  fciencc ;  and  they  appear  nearly  the  fame  with 
what  Brucker  aflcrts  their  ancient  fyttem  to  have  been. 

The  Arabians  have  had  the  credit  of  producing  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  in  the  remoteft  age  of  antiquity.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  Zabli,  whole  tenets  are  pretended  to  be  derived  from 
Zabi  the  fon  of  Seth  ?  The  famous  Maimonides  has  delineated 
their  fyftem  in  all  its  parts,  and  on  it  as  a  foundation  has  erefled 
a  very  curious  edifice  of  his  own.  So  plaufible  is  his  manner 
of  reprefentation,  that  Spencer,  and  fonie  other  Chriftian  di- 
vines,  have  been  deceived  by  the  ingenious  Jew.  But  all  is 
the  invention  of  men  who  flouriflied  fince  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
The  ancient  Arabian  philofophy  never  ^c^ched  further  than  the 
art  of  refoiving  enigmatical  queftions,and  of  pretending  to  teach 
the  myftcries  of  divination. 

The  Phoenician  philofophy  has  been  highly  extolled.  But 
merchants  think  it  an  unprofitable  employment  to  count  the 
Itars,  and  form  ideal  fyftems.  Their  moft  famous  philofopher 
was  named  Sanchoniathon,  who  is  faid  to  have  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war.  But  Brucker  doubts  if  there  was  fuch  a  man; 
and  is  of  opinion  that  Philobyblius  or  Porphyry  wifhed  for  an  an¬ 
cient  name  to  give  credit  to  a  fyftem  of  the  world  oppofitc  to 
that  of  Mofes. 

A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy. 
The  firft  Hermes,  or  Thoth,  has  been  highly  celebrated ;  but 
the  hiftory  of  him  is  involved  in  the  darkeft  (hades  of  obfeurity; 
and  Mr.  Brucker  fuppofes  that  many  things  aferibed  to  the  fe- 
cond  Hermes,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Trifmegiftus 
are  the  invention  of  later  timgs.  The  value  of  the  Egyptian 
learning  is  eftimated,  and  the  nature  of  their  philofophy  de- 
feribed.  The  confequence  is,  we  are  not  inclined  to  place 
them  high  in  the  fcale  of  fcience ;  and  the  fuperftitlous  venera¬ 
tion  that  the  w’orld  has  entertained  for  them  as  learned  philofo- 
jphers  is  deftroyed. 

The  Ethiopian  philofophy  was  nearly  akin  to  the  Egyptian; 
but  there  are  few  ancient  records  on  which  much  dependence  is 
to  be  placed. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Celts,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Germany,  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  is  wrapt  up  in  much 
darknefs,  as  the  druids  did  not  commit  their  doctrines  to  writ¬ 
ing.  But  from  thefe  autlioritics,  on  w'hich  the  greateft  dependence 
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I  is  to  be  placed,  it  appears  that  their  theology  and  philofophy 
were  as  rational  and  juft  as  thofe  of  ajiy  of  the  nations  that  we 
1  have  yet  mentioned.  The  exiftence  of  God,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  ftate  of  rewards 
;  and  punilhments,  formed  a  part  of  their  creed,  if  we  are  to 
confider  the  Edda  as  a  colledtion  of  the  ancient  dogmas  of  our 
[  anceftors  in  their  pagan  ftate.  Of  this  we  own  we  have  our 
I  doubts. 

The  philofophy  of  the  Etrurians  and  ancient  Romans,  though 
I  highly  celebrated  by  feme  of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  Rome,  is 
f  but  little  known,  and  little  underftood.  It  is  highly  probable 

I  that  their  opinions  were  nearly  the  fame  wnth  thofe  of  the  Celts, 

I  from  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  their  origin. 

I  The  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Celts  migrated  as  a  colony, 

Iare  indebted  to  fame  for  the  charadlcr  of  profound  wifdom  and 
the  moft  fublime  philofophy.  But  this  does  not  accord  with 
their  rude  fimplicity,  ar.d  want  of  acquaintance  with  fcience. 
Some  men  renowned  for  knowledge  were  natives  of  Scythia. 
Every  fcholar  has  heard  of  Abaris,  Anacharfis,  Toxaris,  and 
efpecially  Zamolxis,  who  is  faid  to  have  taught  them  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul.  But  their :  wifdom,  like  that  of  the 

weftern  nations,  was  rather  pradtical  than  fpcculative,  con- 

fillent  with  rude  manners,  and  adapted  to  the  military  cha- 

rader. 

The  following  refledlion  made  on  the  review  of  the  barbaric 
philofophy  is  exceedingly  juft  and  pertinent: 

*  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  colleft,  we  muft  conclude  that 
the  barbaric  philofophy  was  very  different,  in  its  leading  charadlers, 
from  the  philofophy  afterwards  ftudied  and  taught  among  the  Greeks. 
It  was, ‘indeed,  employed  upon  important  fubjedls,  both  divine  and 
human ;  but,  inftcad  of  invelligaiing  truth  from  clear  principles,  and 
by  legitimate  methods  of  reafotting,  it- relied  chiefly  upon  tradition, 
and  gave  its  fimple  and  eafy  affent  to  do6trines  and  fables  tranfmitted 
to  polleriiy  by  the  priefts.  In  the  midlt  of  every  appearance  of  ig¬ 
norance,  fuperftition,  and  impoilurc,  it  is,  however,  an  important 
hd,  that'  the  doftrines  of  a  fupreme  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  were  univerfally  received.  ‘  Who  does  not  admire,*  fays 
Klian,  ‘  the  wifdom  of  the  barbarians,  none  of  whom  ever  fell  into 
the  atheiflical  abfurdhies  of  Euinerus,  Diagoras,  Epicurus,  and  other 
philofophers  ?  No  Indian  or  C#  t  ever  quellioned  whether  there 
were  gods,  or  whether  they  concerned  themfelves  in  the  affairs  of 
nicn,* 

^  The  fecond  book  is  devoted  to  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks, 
and  begins  with  an  account  of  the  fabulous  philofophy  of  that 
ingenious  people,  who  for  genius  and  talents  were  an  honour  to 
i^^nun  nature.  The  firft  who  is  faiJ  to  have  taught  them  this 
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exalted  fciCncc  is  Prometheus ;  the  fables  concerning  whom  are 
here  ftripped  of  their  mafk^  and  reduced  to  the  plain  languaee 
of  truth.  Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  one  of  the  molt  eminent 
philofophcrs  of  that  age.  The  verfes  aferibed  to  him  are  not 
ilippofed  genuine;  perhaps  they  contaih  his  fentiments.  Mu- 
faeus,  Melampus,  Hefiod,  and  Homer,  pafs  in  review  before  us 
in  their  philofophical  characters  ;  and  their  merits  are  very  ju- 
dicioufly  eftimated.  This  followed  by  a  very  entertaining 
chapter  on  the  political  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  with 
much  pleafure  that  we  furvey  the  inftitutions  of  thofe  famous 
legiflators  Zaleucus,  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  &c.  But  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  an  abftraCt  of  what  is  itfelf  but  an  abridg¬ 
ment. 

All  thefe  the  author  confiders  as  the  infancy  of  philofophy.  Its 
advancement  to  maturity  he  thus  deferibes  : 

*  The  Greeks,  always  an  ingenious  and  penetrating  people,  vfry 
early  difeovered  a  fondnefs  for  fyftematic  philofophy.  Tv^o  eminent 
philofpphers  arofe  among  them  about  the  fame  period,  who  may  be 
confidercd  as  the  fountains  from  which  philofophy  flowed,  not  only 
through  Greece,  but  through  all  other  countries  in  which  the  Greek 

•  language  was  fpoken.  Thefe  gave  rife  to  dilUndl  clafTes  of  philcio- 
phers,  who,  bccaufe  they  followed  the  tenets,  and  the  method  of 

*  philofophifing,  which  had  been  received  by  feme  one  msftcr,  and 
rejected  by  all  others,  have  been  ufually  denominated  fedls.  One  of 
thefe  fathers  of  the  Se^arian  phil/^phy  was  Thales ^  whom  we  have 
already  ranked  among  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece.  He  began  lo 
phi'ofophife  at  Miletus  in  Ionia;  and  from  his  fchool  fprung  not  only 
the  Ionic  fed,  but  Socrates  and  his  difeipies,  from  whom  arofe  the 
fcveral  feds  of  Academics,  Cyreniacs,  Eriflics  Peripatetics,  Cyricp, 
and  Stoics.  The  other  was  Pythagoras^  the  Samian,  who  not  only 
founded  the  Pythagorean  fchool  in  Magna  Grecia,  but  gave  occatirn 
to  the  inftitution  of  feveral  other  feds,  particularly  the  Eleatic,  the 
Heraclitic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Pyrrhonic.  The  fed  founded 
by  Thales,  with  all  its  branches,  is  called  the  Icnic  fchool ;  tl^  feth 
immediately  or  more  remotely  derived  from  Pythagoras  are  called 
the  Italic  fchool.  In  treating  of  the  fedarian  philolophy  of  Greece, 
we  (hall  fnce  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  each  of  thofe  fchools,  beginning 
with  the  Ionic.* 

As  Thales  did  not  commit  doctrines  to  writing,  nor  in¬ 
deed  any  of  the  fir  ft  Ionic  fchool,  it  is  didicult  to  afeertain  hi? 
^•eal  fentiments  with  exadnefs.  Our  heft  authorities  are  Tht'' 
and  Ariftotle ;  but  the  ‘  former,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  diftort^- 
^  the  fyftems  of' his  predecefibrs,  in  order  to  bend  them  tohi^ 
^  own;  and  the  latter  gave  an  lmperfe<5f  and  obfeure  accojr' 
^  of  ancient  opinions,  that  thofe  whicli  he  himfeif  taughr  mic  * 
^  appear  the  more  valuable  anJ  original.*  \Vhcthcr  he 
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an  intelligent  efficient  caufe,  has  been  matter  of  debate.  His 
mathematical  and  aftronomical  difeoveries  are  more  valuable 
than  thofe  that  he  made  in  natural  theology.  Some  eminent 
men  appeared  as  his  fucceffors  and  difciples,  who  endeavoured 
to  improve  his  fyftcm,  as  Anaximander,  Anaximanes,  and  Anax- 
at^oras,  who  conceived  the  world  to  have  originated  from  a 
confufed  mafs,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  philofopher  who 
in  his  fyfteni  feparated  the  a^ive  from  the  pajjive  principle  upon 
which  it  a£ls,  and  thus  introduced  a  diftinct  intelligent  caufe  of 
all  things.  Archelaus  may  be  properly  confidered  as  the  lalt 
teacher  in  the  original  Ionic  fchool.  His  fame  procured  him  • 
many  difciples  of  confiderable  diftinftion,  and,  among  the  reft^ 
Socrates.  Under  this  great  man  philofophy  alTumed  a  new  . 
charadler. 

His  predecefibrs  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  profound  fpecu- 
lations  to  attend  to  ufeful  truths,  and  contented  themfelves  with 
admiring  virtue,  and  extolling  virtuous  adtions,  without  taking 
the  pains  to  eftablifli  the  principles,  and  inculcate  the  precepts 
of  found  morality.  T'he  merit  of  corrc£ling  this  error,  and  in¬ 
troducing  a  method  of  philofophiling  which  was  happily  calcu¬ 
lated  to  improve  the  human  mind,  and  to  cherifli  the  virtues  of 
focial  life,  is  folely  to  be  aferibed  to  Socrates.  A  very  enter¬ 
taining  account  is  given  of  the  life,  aftions,  and  difeourfes,  of 
this  wonderful  man.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
author,  for  a  time,  drops  the  garb  of  the  hiftorian,  and  puts  on 
the  courtly  robes  of  the  encomiaft,  and  prefents  us  with  a 
drained  eloge^  inftead  of  a  morceau  of  impartial  biography.  We 
greatly  prefer  the  account  given  of  Socrates  by  the  author  of 
the  7'ravels  of  Anacharfis  into  Greece.  Enfield,  fliall  we  fay^ 
or  Brucker,  fets  before  us_all  the  virtues  of  the  philofopher 
painted  in  the  moft  glowing  colours ;  and,  to  prove  him  free 
from  vices,  declares  the  authors  who  relate  them  unworthy  of 
credit.  The  Abbe  Barthelemi  is  more  candid  and  impartial. 
He  tells  us  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  fubjoins  his  author 
ritics  for  our  information.  The  caufe  of  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates,  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  and  what  bcfel  his  ac- 
cufers,  are  more  juftly  delineated  by  the  Frenchman,  than  by 
Brucker.  It  is  generally,  known  that  Socrates  was  rather  a 
moral  than  a  fpeculative  philofopher.  Many  of  his  maxims  do 
him  the  higheft  honour  j  but  they  were  mingled  with  much  fu- 
perdition.  Befides  the  Supreme  Being,  he  admitted  inferior 
(^deities,  whom  he  recommended  as  objeds  of  worfbip. 

Socrates  had  many  followers : 

*  They  may/  fays  our  author,  *  be  divided  into  three  clafTes. 
The  firft  clafs  confifts  of  fuch  as  were  neither  philofophers  by  pro- 
feffion,  nor  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  philpfophy,  but  attended  upon 
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Socrates  as  a  moral  preceptor,  for  the  purpofc* of  corre£Ving  and  im¬ 
proving  their  manners.  Among  ihefe  were  feveral  of  the  firll  rank 
in  Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and  Critics.  In  this  clafs  may 
alfo  be  placed  the  poets  Euones  and  Euripides,  and  the  orators  Ly. 
fias  and  Ifocrates.  The  fecond  clafs  included  ail  thofe  who,  after 
his  death,  became  founders  of  particular  feds,  and  though  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  Socratic  philofophers-  Thefe  were  ArilUppus,  the  founder  of 
tiic  Cyrcniac  fi’d  ;  Phaedo  of  the  Eliac;  Euclid  of  the  Megaric ;  Plato 
of  the  Academic ;  and  Antillhenes  of  the  Cynic,  whofe  liiftory  will 
be  diftindlly  related  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.  The  third  clafs  com- 
prehends  thofe  difciples  of  Socrates  who,  though  their  names  are 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  philofophers,  did  not  inftitute  any  new 
fedt  Among  thefe  Xenophon,  Efehines,  Simon,  and  Cebes,  have 
fufHcient  celebrity  to  claim  fome  notice  in  the  hillory  of  the  Socratic 
ickool.’ 

The  Academic  fcdl  gave  birth  to  the  Peripatetic,  and  the 
Cynic  to  the  Stoic.  The  founder  of  the  Academic  fedl  was 
Plato,  of  whofe  life,  writings,  and  fentiments,  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  account  is  given.  He  difcqvered  very  early  an  extenhvc 
ai^  original  genius.  Poetry  and  painting  engaged  his  atteiUion 
firft  ;  but  on  hearing  Socrates,  he  threw  afide  thofe  pui  fuits,  and 
for  eight  years  received  lellbns  of  philofophy  from  him.  Ha 
was  accufed  by  his  matter  of  corrupting  the  fimplicity  ot  his 
Jodtrine,  and  mingling  it  with  fancies  of  his  own.  Atrer  the 
death  of  Socrates,  he  retired  toMegara,  and  ttudied  under  Eu¬ 
clid  ;  he  went  into  Italy,  and  attended  on  the  fchool  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  He  vifitcd  Thcodorus  of  Cyrene,  and  became  his  pu¬ 
pil ;  he  theiv  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  the  prietts  of  that  country,  thofe  mytteries  of  fclence  for 
which  they  were  fo  much  renowned.  When  he  had  once  more 
vifited  Italy,  he  fettled  at  Athens,  and  taught  philofophy  in  the 
gardens  of  Hecadamus.  From  the  places  where  he  acquired 
bis  knowledge,  Brucker  thinks  that  we  plainly  difeover  the 
fources  of  his  philofophy.  His  dialectics  he  borrowed  from  Eu¬ 
clid  of  Megaraj'the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  he  learned 
in  the  Elcatic  fchool,  from  Hermogenes  and  Cratylus ;  and 
combining  thefe  with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  natural 
caufes,  he  framed  from  both  his  fyrtem  of  metaphyfics.  Ma¬ 
thematics  and  attronomy  he  was  tauglit  in  the  Cyreniac  fchool, 
and  by  the  Egyptian  prietts.  f  rom  Socrates  he  imbibed  the 
pure  principles  of  moral,  and  political  wifdom ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards  obfeured  their  fimplicity  by  Pythagorean  fpeculations. 
After  he  had  gained  a  very  high  character  for  his  philofophical 
difeoveries,  he  thrice  vifited  Sicily,  and  lived  at  the  court  of 
Dionyfius.  His  old  age  was  fpent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  period.  As  a  man,  he  is  highly  extolled  by  fomc, 
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while  others  have  recorded  things  that  are  exceedingly  inju-. 
rious  to  his  charadter.  Dr.  Enfield  appears  as  his  advocate  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
impartial  critic  in  eftimating  Plato’s  merit  as  a  philofopher. 
The  following  account  of  his  writings  we  were  very  much 
pleafed  with : 

‘  No  one  can  be  converfant  with  thefe,  without  perceiving  that 
his  didion  always  retained  a  ftrong  tindure  of  that  poetical  fpirit 
which  he  difcovered  in  his  firft  produdions.  This  is  the  principal 
ground  of  thofe  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modern 
critics  have  pafled  upon  his  language,  and  particularly  of  tlie  high 
efamation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero,  who,  treating  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  language,  fays,  that  *  if  Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  would  borrow  the  ftyle  of  Plato.’  The  accurate  Stagy- 
rite  deferibes  it  as  a  middle  fpccies  of  didion  between  verfe  and 
profe.  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  animated  by  fuch  fublime  and 

Slowing  conceptions,  are  enriched  with  fuch  copious  and  fplendid 
iclion,  and  flow  in  fo  harmonious  a  rythmus,  that  they  may  truly  be 
pronounced  highly  .poetical.  Moft  of  them  are  juftly  admired  for 
their  literary  merit.  Even  upon  abftrad  fubjeds,  whether  morale 
metaphyfical,  or  mathematical,  the  li5iguage  of  Plato  is  often  clear 
as  the  running  ftream,  and  in  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  vies  with  the 
humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  thefe  beautiful  parts  of 
his  works  it  has  been  conjedured,  not  without  probability,  that  So¬ 
crates  and  Lyfias  were  his  models.  At  other  times,  however,  vve  find 
him  fwelling  into  the  turgid  ftyle,  a  tindure  of  which  he  feeras  to 
have  retained  from  his  juvenile  ftudies,  and  involving  himfelf  in  ob- 
feurities,  which  were  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed 
I  from  the  Italic  fchool.  Several  ancient  critics  have  noticed  thefe 
blemifhes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.’ 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  work  of  confiderable  difficulty 
I  to  underftand  his  philofophical  fyftem. '  The  reafon  of  that  ob- 
I  fcurity,  of  which  every  attentive  reader  of  Plato  muft  be  fen-' 
i;  fible,  is  well  exprefled  by  our  author : 

‘  The  .principal  caufe  of  a  want  of  perfpicuity  in  the  writings  of 
:  Plato  is,  after  all,  the  extreme  fubtilty  of  his  (peculations  on  abltrad 
I  and  fublime  topics.  The  implicit  followers  of  this  philofopher  have 
'  been  willing  to  exculpate  their  mafter  from  the  charge  of  obfeurity, 

:  by  accufing  his  readers  of  dulnels  in  their  conceptions.  But  thoie 
I  who  have  attended  to  the  origin  of  the  Platonic  philofbphy  will'ac- 
howledge  that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  charaders  of  fubtilty  and 
imhufiafrn,  which,  as  we  ihall  afterwards  fee,  dillinguiftied  the  Py- 
thajjorean  fyftem.  In  fuch  a  wonderful  maze  of  words  does  Plato 

I  involve  his  notions,  that  none  of  his  difciples,  not  even  the  fagacious 
Stagyrite,  could  unfold  them :  and  yet  we  receive  them  as  facred 
*nyileries;  and  if  we  do  not  perfedly  comprehend  them,  imagine  that 
Oiir  intelleds  are  too  feeble  to  penetrate  the  conceptions  of  this  divine 
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philofopher,  and  that  our  eyes  are  blinded  by  that  refplendent  blaze 
of  truth,  upon  which  his  eagle  fight  could  gaze  without  injury.  The 
truth  appears  to  have  been  that  l^lato,  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
forming  a  new  fefl,  and  endued  by  nature  with  more  brilliancy  of 
fancy  than  ftrength  of  judgment,  colleded  the  tenets  of  other  philo- 
fophers,  which  were,  in  many  particulars,  contradidory,  and  could, 
by  no  exertion  of  ingenuity,  be  brought  to  coalefce  ;  and  that  out  of 
this  heterogeneous  mafs  he  framed  a  confufed  fyllem,  deAiiute  of 
form  and  coniiftency.’ 

Plato  was  not  famous  as  an  ethical  writer.  After  his  death 
the  dodlrines  he  had  delivered  were  taught  by  his  difciples,  at 
iirft  without  any  change,  but  afterwards  they  underwent  feveral 
alterations  and  modifications.  Thefe  are  here  delineated  in  the 
hiltory  of  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  academy. 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  The  Literary  Mufeum ;  or^  Ancient  and  Modern  Repo- 
Jitory :  compriftng  fcarce  aful  curious  Tra^ls^  Poetry^  Biograply^ 
and  CritUtfm.  pp>3ii*  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Printed  for  the 
Editor,  and  fold  at  No.  54,  Drury-Lane.  1792. 

A  NTIQUARIAN  S,  and  other  literary  colleftors,  have  too 
long  been  confidered  as  writers,  who,  having  no  tafte  or 
ideas  bf  tlieir  own,  endeavour  to  borrow,  or,  as  fome  think,  to 
fteal  them  from  others  of  happier  talents.  The  generality  of 
thefe  authors  have  felt  the  lafh  of  the  wits ;  yet  if  we  allow 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pioneers  of  literature,  we 
then  beftow  on  them  a  juft,  and  no  inconfidcrable  eulogium. 
The  Woods  and  the  Hearnes,  taftelefs  as  they  are,  are  yet  ex- 
cellent  literary  pioneers. 

Different  is  the  cafe  whenever  a  man  of  genius  gives  into 
patient  refearches,  or  arranges  materials  which  lie  fcattered 
around  him  ;  his  labours  will  delight  the  general  reader,  while 
his  touch  will  be  as  brightly  perceived  in  his  compilations,  as  in 
his  more  original  compofitions. 

The  work  under  review  has  drawn  from  us  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  Mr.  Waldron,  of  one  of  the  theatres.  We  believe,  fteps 
forward  as  the  editor ;  and  modeft  and  laborious  we  confefs  him 
to  be. 

This  Literary  Mufeum  we  recollect  having  been  originally  1 
publiftied  in  numbers ;  and  thefe  now  form  a  decent  octavo  vo¬ 
lume.  We  (hall  (hortly  examine  each  article  \  even  their  titles 
may  gratify  the  curious. 

The 
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brva- 1 
fteps  I 

[s  hioci  I 

rlnally 
fO  vo- 
r  titled 


The  firft  written  by  a  lady,  in  the  year  1696 ;  it  «  entitled, 

<  An  Effay  i«  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex.*  We  do  not  confider  ic 
as  worthy  of  republication. 

The  next,  ‘  Of  the  ri^ht  Renoumyde  Ladyes  from  Bocajpf  de¬ 
dicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  ‘  Henry  Parcare^  Knight^  Lord 
M^rltyj  will  probably  be  efteemed  by  thofe  who  prefer  an  an¬ 
cient  verfion,  merely  becaufe  it  is  ancient,  to  the  elegance  of 
modern  compofition.  The  publication  of  this  article  can  afford 
no  pleafure  to  the  man  of  taffe,  and  no  information  to  the  mere 
antiquarian.  We  owe  it  to  that  folly  which  has  characleriftifed 
many  an  editor  of  old  literature ;  having  the  manufeript  in  his 
poffeflion.  This  cafual  circumftance  has  been  the  origin  of 
much  mouldy  dulnefs. 

‘  A  delicate  Diet  for  daintie  mouthde  DroonkardeSy  dffr.  By 
Gforge  Gafeoyne.  1576/ — We  are  informed,  that  of.  this  traft 
there  is  fuppofed  to  be  but  one  copy  remaining  of  the  original 
edition,  and  from  which  this  is  reprinted.  It  appears  that  Gaf- 
coyne  had,  among  his  other  youthful  follies,  written  much  poetry; 
but,  as  he  fays,  ‘  too  make  amende i  for  the  loji  time  which  I  mif- 
iefiowed  in  wryting  fo  wantonliey  I  have  of  latter  dayes  ufed  al  my 
travaile  in  matters  both  ferious  and  morolL*  He  begins  this  de¬ 
clamation  againft  ebriety  by  laying  down,  as  his  ‘  general  pro^ 

\  fofitioriy  that  all  droonkardes  are  teajles.*  This  he  eftablilhes  by 
the  aid  of  St.  Auguftine  and  the  feriptures.  .  That  fo  much 
fiaie  may  not  be  totally  Ipft,  we  recommend  a  ferious  perufal 
of  it  to  all  bon  vivant  antiquarians;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  perfuade  other  ‘  droonkardes*  to  tafte  this 
‘  delicate  diet.* 

Difperfed  PoemSy  by  Spenfer\  not  in  any  Edition  of  his  IVorkesJ* 
Here  we  find  fome  verbal  criticifms  not  .amifs ;  nor  will  the 
i  poems  be  difefteemed  by  the  admirers  of  Spenier.  For  this  ar-’ 
tide  Mr.  Waldron  is  entitled  to  much  approbation. 

‘  The  Period  of  '  Mourning  difpofed  into  S/xe  VifeonSy  together 
.with  Nuptiall  HymneSy  ^Sfc.  By  Henry  Peach  jmy  M'^.  of  Arts^ 
M613/  There  is  a  vein  of  poetry  frequently  running  through 
fikefe  verfes,  which,  fince  we  muft  have  old  and  forgotten 

I  Writers,  will  diftinguifh  this  author  amidft  feveral  of  his  con- 
‘^^pCffaries.  The  following  paffage  from  the  ‘  Nuptiall  Hymnes* 
inharmonious  and  pidlurefque: 

‘  Ye  higheft  hlls  that  harbour  fnowes. 

And  arm  your  heads  with  helmes  of  icc, 
i  I  Be  gardens  for  the  Paphian  rofe, 

Ihe  lilly,  violet,  or  de-lis ; 

I  ‘  Low  vallies  let  your  plaines  be  fpread 
I  With  painted  carpets  of  the  fpring, 

I  (Whereon  Eliza’s  foot  muft  tread) 

I  And  every  where  your  odours  ding.* 


174  l^i,Liii^ary  AIi*feum^ 

AH  this  IS  Spcnfcrian.  But  thefc  old  ‘‘fong  enditers'  pof, 
iefTed  not  fufficient  tafte  to  prcferve  themfelves  from  bad  con- 
celts,  or  mean  images.  Hear  Henry  Peacham  in  the  fanic 
fianza : 

*  And  talleft  trees  with  tendered  twigs, 

Whom  Winter’s  llorme  hath  dripped  barc^ 

Leave  off  thofe  rimy  ferinvigs. 

And  on  with  your  more  feemly  haire.^ 

Here  follow  fixty  four  pages  as  a  ‘  Specimen  of  a  new  Edition 
af  Ben  JoKjony  edited  by  the  Lite  P.  Whalley,  which  MrAVal- 
dron  having  purchafed,  is  .preparing  for  the  prefs.  Little  dij 
we  conceive  that  a  new  edition  w’as  required  of  the  laborious 
Ben  ;  for  he  is  (as  we  recoiled  Mr.  Jackfon  in  his  thirty  letters 
well  obferves)  a  very  dull  wTitcr.  Mr.  Whalley  neverthdefs 
appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  editor. 

^  The  Ceremonies  for  the  healing  of  them  that  he  difeafed  with  th 
King^s  EvUy  ufed  in  the  Time  of  King  Henry  VIL  pubiijhed  hy  hh 
Mi.jxjlys  Command^'"  By  this  article  we  learn  the  ancient  iu- 
perftitions  that  attended  the  regal  touch  for  this  diforder.  His 
majefty  crofled  the  part  affeded  of  the  patient  ‘  with  an  angel  of 
gold  noble and  ‘  the  fick  perfn\  was  ‘  to  have  the  fame  anitl 
banged  about  his  neck^  and  wear  it  til!  he  be  full  whole. ^  I'he 
king’s  chaplain  alfo  read  the  gofpel,  and  the  patient  faid  ‘  a  fecret 
prayer.^ — Cramp- rings  were  alfo  confecrated  ;  and  here  Mr. 
Waldron  edifies  the  reader  by  a  number  of  homilies ^ 

The  next  article  is  the  contribution  of  a  correfpondent,  a 
Chattertonian  forgery.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  colled  ancient 
words  and- arrange  them  into  verfe,  when  there  is  no  faiicyto 
enliven  fuch  dull  lines.  Then  follow  an  ode  by  W.  Beltcher 
and  Mr.  Waldron’s  own  verfe.  ' 

^  The  King  in  the  Country ;  a  Dramatic  Piece  in  Two  Aolsf  is 
taken  from  old  Thomas  Hey  wood’s  Edward  the  Fourth.  Hey- 
wood  was  a  dull  writer.  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Waldron  is  a  very  loyal  fubjed.  It  is 
thus  he  concludes  the  piece  by  an  elegant  panegyric  on  his 
majefty : 

*  The  drama  ended,  Edward  is  no  more ; 

But  for  his  lofs  we  little  need  deplore  : 

George,  great  and  good,  yet  lives,  and  may  he  long! 

Join  then,  all  loyal  hearts,  in  cheerful  fong; 

Lift  high  your  voices  till  the  roof  doth  ring,. 

In  duteous  homage  to  great  George  our  king !’ 

Nor  can  we  pafs  over  in  filence  three  little  poetic  pieces  | 
which  Mr.  Waldron  alfo  compofed  during  his  majefty’s  ‘ 

derangerru^h 
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derangement^  as  he  exprcfies  it.  The  fpirit  of  the  following 
ftanxa,  at  once  fo  pious  and  loyal,  we  would  hope  our  old  frienJ 
Piter  will  condefcend  to  imitate : 

♦  Praifcd  be  cur  God!  the  almighty  Lord! 

Praife  the  Mod  Hi^h  with  one  accord !. 

Let  no  difient  be  heard  ; 

For  gracious  George,  dill  good  and  great, 
his  mind  relum’d,  rcfumes  his  Itate, 

Nor  anarchy  be  fear’d!  1 1’ 

The  concluding  article,  and  indeed  the  moft  important,  is  a 
rcpublication  of  the  ‘  Rofcius  Anglic  musy  or.  An  Hiftorical 
Review  of  the^Stage,  &c.  By  John  Downes.’ — Downes  is  no 
agreeable  writer;  but  there  is  fubjoined  a  commentary  by  the 
late  Thomas  Davies,  which  illuftrates  the  text;  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  notes  by  Mr.  Waldron,  which  do  him  credit.  To 
thofe  who  are  inquifitive  in  dramatic  refearches  we  recommend 
a  perufal  of  this  regifter  of  theatrical-  perfonages ;  and  we  quote 
the  following  anecdotes,  which  relate  to  two  well-known  poets, 
who,  like  Shakefpeare,  were  Angularly  unfiiccefsful  in  treading 
the  ftage.  It  will  ferve  alfo  as  a  fpecimen  of  Downes’s  rough 
ftyle : 

*  Note*  In  this  play  (the  '  Jealous  Biidegroom,’  by  Mrs.  Behn) 
Mr.  Otway  the  poet,  having  an  inclination  to  turn  aftor,  Mrs.  Behn 
gave  him  the  king  in  the  play,  for  a  probation  part;  but  he  being 
not  ufed  to  the  ftage,  the  full  •houfe  put  him  to  fuch  a  fweat  and 
tremendous  agony,  being  dafht,  fpoilt  him  for  an  adtor. — Mr.  Nat. 
Lee  had  the  fame  fate  in  adting  Duncan  in  Macbeth ;  ruined  him  for 
an  adlor  too.’ 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  obferving,  that  to  be  an 
editor  of  ancient  literature  requires  corifiderable  talents;  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  obfolete  orthography  and 
old  dates ;  the  editor  fhould  alfo  be  learned,  diftinguifhed  for 
tafte,  and  enlightened  by  genius. 


Art.  III.  TTje  Hijlory  of  the  Reign  of*Iicnry  the  Second^  and  of 
Richard  and  John^  his  SonSy  with  the  Events  of  the  Period  from 
1154 1216.  In  which  the  Char  alter  of  Thomas  a  Becket  ie 
vindicated  from  the  Attacks  of  George^  Lord  Lyttelton.  By  tht 
Rev.  Jofeph  Berington.  pp.  682. '  4to.  il.  is.  Robinfons. 
London,  1790. 

^  ‘  [  Continued.  J 

Berington,  however,  takes  up  at  laft  the  wild  hypothcfis 
of  Becket,  aferibes  it  wrongfully  to  the  bifliops,  and  con¬ 
tends  ‘  that  no  one  Ihould  be  punifheci  twice  for  the  fame  crime.’ 

He 
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He  thus  urges  as  Becket  urged,  from  the  general  principle  td 
the  particular  conclulion ;  that  the  convicted  clergyman,  having 
been  punifhed  with  degradation,  ought  not  to  be  additionally 
punilhed  with  corporal  inflictions.  But  the  conclufion  necef- 
(arily  (hares  in  the  abfurdity  of  the  principle.  For  it  cannot  be, 
as  Mr.  Carte  juftly  argues,  ‘  more  unlawful  for  the  fame  cri- 

*  minal  aCtfon  to  be  punifhed  in  two  fentenceSy  in  the  one  by  the 

*  ecclefiaftical  court  with  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  as  giving 

*  fcandal  to  the  church ;  in  the  other  by  the  civil  magillrate 
<  with  a  corporal  pain,  as  an  offence  againft  the  (fate ;  than  for 

•  thofe  two  different  punilhments  to  be  infliCled  for  the  fame 

♦  crime,  by  an  ecclefiaftical  judge  only,  when  denounced  in  the 

•  fame  fentence  \  a  praSfice  whkh  he  had  approved  in  the  above- 

•  mentioned  cafe  of  facrilegcy  when  the  clergyman  was  fentenced 
at  once  for  the  lame  crime,  in  the  archbilhop’s  own  court,  to 
be  not  only  degraded,  but  alfo  branded  on  the  face  with  a  hot 
iron*.  Here  he  himfelf  thought  not  the  degradation  to  fuper- 
fede  the  neceflity  for  branding ;  and  to  render  the  branding 

•  unjuft,  contrary  to  the  canons,  and  contrary  to  God.*  He 
could  even  invade  the  royal  prerogative,  and  ufurp.the  power  of 
the  temporal  judges,  in  infliCfing  a  corporal  punifhment  ;*when 
a  fpiritual  one  had  been  already  denounced,  and  when  therefore, 
on  his  new  principle,  the  fecond  muft  have  been  a  high  ad  of 
injuftice.  This  mw  principle,  therefore,  was  only  aflhmcd 
afterwards,  from  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  he  had  ventured  to 
arrogate  a  temporal  authority  to  himfelf,  and  from  the  defire  re¬ 
commended  to  the  lawyers  by  Coke,  of  amplifying  his  own  ju- 
rifdidlion.  He  did  not  believe  the  truth  of  the  axiom  which  he 
took  up.  He  only  took  it  up,  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  againil 
the  king.  He  muft  have  been  fenfible  that  double  punifhmcnts 
are  as  extenfive  as  fociety  itfelf  5  that  a  man  expelled  for  a  crime 
from  a  college,  a  regiment,  or  a  houfe  of  commons,  is  not  by 
the  acl  of  expulfion  freed  from  the  further  chaftifement  of  na¬ 
tional  juftice  ;  that  confiferition  and  attainder  are  frequently  in- 
fliiSled  with  deathy  in  the  temporal  courts;  that,  in  the  fpiritual, 
a  clergyman  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  benefice,  is  not 
fecured  by  this  fentence  from  a  degradation  for  the  fame  crime, 
and  is  not  even  fereened  by  both  from  excommunication  for  it; 
and  that  the  very  fame  fort  of  reafoning  as  Becket  himfelf  uf  d, 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  very  oppcjtte  conclufion  to  his,  and 
the  temporal  punifhment  of  a  clergyman,  if  prior^  would  fuper- 
fede  the  application  of  the  fpiritual.  Every  man,  indeed,  may 
be  punifhed  by  fociety,  in  all  the  relations  in  which  he  ftanJs 

^  ^  I  1  11 '  I—  I  ^  . — —  Mill  ,,  II  I .  ■  — 

•  Carte,  1.  582. 

.  -  connefleJ 
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connefted  with  it ;  and  the  unity  of  the  punifliment  is  formed . 
by  the  infliftion  of  it  only  once  in  one  relation.  And,  to  clofc . 
our  confutation  of  this,  poor  fophiftry,  we  fliall  only  obferve  ad¬ 
ditionally,  that  when  Mr.  Berington  fays  the  bifliop  urged 
‘  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  which  tell  immediately  on  the  foul,. 
‘  were  of  all  punifliments  the  moft  grievous  he  fays  what  the. 
bKhops  did  not  fay,  what  indeed  they,  could  not  fay,  and  cpn- 
founds  degradation^  on  which  alone  they  converfed,  with  excom* 
munication^  which  had  no  fhare  in  their  converfation.  De^ 
gradation  falls  not  immediately  on  the  foul.  Only  excommunication 
does.’ 

‘  Nothing  to  us  can  feem  more  equitable  than  this  requifitipn 
‘  of  the  king,  abftrailedly  confidered.  But  when  we  know 
^  what  then  were  the  immunities  and  rights  of  the  church,  which 
‘  his  predecellbrs  of  the  Norman  line,  as  we  have  feen,  and  he 
‘  himfelf  had  folemnly  confirmed,  could  any  of  them  be  legally 
‘  annulled  without  the  confent  of  the  blftiops  ?  He  appliea  for 
‘  this  confent:  but  furely  they  were  free  to  withhold  it;  and 
‘  his  application  was  preceded  ^  an  arbitrary  decree,  which  it 
‘was  his  defien  to  enforce..  10  require  that  the  canons  of 
‘  the  church  mould  be  feverely  executed  againft  delinquents,*  he 

II  authority.  He  might  afle  for  more :  but  that  implied  a 
wer  of  refufing.  Whether  they  were  unwife  in  their  re¬ 
al,  cannot  be  afeeVtained,  only  by  our  own  ideas,  which 
:re  not  thofe  of  the  times  I  am  deferibing.  The  preroga- 
e  of  the  crown,  it  feems,  muft  be  deemed  facred ;  fo  muft 
:  civil  liberty  of  the  people :  the  ecclefiaftical  rights  of  the 
urch  alone  cannot  be  fupported,  but  by  a  fpirit  of  pride  and 
ieftly  domination !’ 

wilh  to  reply  to  this  concluding  paragraph,  and  fo  wind 
urexpofure  of  the  futility  of  the  whole.  We  are  told  then, 

‘  we  have  feen’  Henry  and  his  ‘  Norman  anceftors,’  fo- 
ilv  confirm  ‘  the  ria:hts  of  the  church.’  But  we  have  not 
either  Henry  or  any  of  his  Norman  anceftors,  ‘  confirm’ 
IS  a  right.  We  have  feen  only  Stephen,  not  i  confirming’ 

‘  granting’  it ;  a  fare  proof,  that  it  never  exifted  in  Eng- 
before.  Why  then  does  Mr.  Berington  refer  us  to  his  ac- 
it  immediately  preceding,  for  what  is  not  there  ?  He  trufted, 
mujl  fay,  to  the  indolence  of  his  reader,  prefumed  he  would 
hh  word  for  what  he  had  feen,  and  fo  impofed  the  general 
ts  of  the  church  upon  him  for  this  particular  one.  .That 
iTy,  and  the  Norman  kings  before  him,,  had  folemnly  con¬ 
ed  the  general  rights  of  the  church;  was  nothing  to.  his 
He  was  obliged  therefore,  to  palm  an  ahfolute  fallacy 
*'his  readers ;  and  lead  them  fraudulently  to  fuppofe  that  this 
t  of  exemption  was  one  of  them.  He  could  not  be 
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deceived  himfelf.  He  muft  knoW)  he  had  founded  this  right 
only  on  a  grant  from  Stephen.  He  muft  know,  he  had  re- 
ftrairied  the  confirmation  of  Henry,  the  confirmation  of  Henry’s 
ane'eftors,  to  the  general  rights.  He  muft  know  therefore, 
when  he  applies  tins  confirmation  to  that  grant,  he  was  putting 
a  grofs  impofition  u^n  his  readers.  We  are  truly  forry  to  fay 
this.  But  the  mildnefs  with  which  we  began,  and  which  wc 
have  purfued  {we  think)  with  a  fingular  fteadinefs,  has  been 
gradually  wearing  down  in  its  fndlion  with  Mr.  Berington’s 
mifreprefentations,  and  is  violently  rubbed  away  at  once  in  our 
conflift  with  the  very  grofs  one  at  prefent. 

‘  But  Mr.  Berington,  having  fhewn  us  by  this  falfe  reference 
to  himfelf,  that  the  right  of  exemption  was  one  of  the  church’s 
immunities  i  goes  on  to  intimate,  that  this  could  not  be  given 
up,  without  the  confent  of  the  biftiops,  that  when  this  confent 
was  afked  by  the  king  they  were  free  to  refufe  to  it,  and  that 
the  king  had.  previoufly  decreed  the  law  {hould  be  as  he  wanted 
it  to  be.  -We  have  already  fliewn  to  the  annihilation  of  all 
this  cobweb  reafoning,  that  the  king  had  made  no  fuch  decree; 
that  he  had  only  made  an  application  to  the  bifhops ;  and  that 
thefe  all,  except  Becket,  agreed,  it  was  required  by  the  laws  of 
Ae  land,  and  was  fanftioned  by  the  pra£lices  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  to  give  up  priefts  convidted  of  crimes  and  degraded  from 
brders,  to  the  corredfion  of  the  fecular  arm.  Every  point  thus 
Confpifes  againft  Becket  and  Mr.  Berington.  Even  //*  the  laws 
had  allowed  fuch  convidled  clerks  to  be  only  degraded  from  their 
orders,  and  not  given  up  after  degradation  to  the  fecular  arm;. 
Would  this  have  vindicated- Becket,  would  it  vindicate  any  bi« 
(hop,  in  refufing:  his  confent  to  an  alteration  of  the  law,  andb 
joining,to  fubjea  fuch  clerical  criminals  to  a  rigour,  that  would 
carry  a  more  wholefomc  feverity  with  it,  than  mere  degradatic* 
was  found  to  do  ?  Every  principle  of  fociety,  every  call  of  mo 
rality,  and  every  intcreft  c)f  religion,  united  to  wreft  their  con 
fent  from  them.  Nor  can  we  confider  Becket,  even 
very  ground  on  which  Mr.  Berington  has  placed  his  hero,  i 
any  other  than  a  wretch,  who  facrificed  religion,  morality,  ar 
fociety,  upon  the  altar  of  his  vanity  or  his  humour.  But  vynn 
wc  additionally  reflcdl^  that  Becket  had  no  fuch  exemption  0 
cept  from  the  grant  of  an  ufurper,  all  whofc  grants  had 
rcfcinded  by  the  king;  that  this  grant  had  been  produftivt^ 
infinite  difordcrs  among  the  clergy,  which  loudly  called 
feformation ;  *  and  that  ^e  bifhops  were  all,  except  himfelf,^ 
confcnting  to  refign  the  grkht  and  to  begin  a  refornian' 
Becket  appears  in  a  ftill^more  difagreeable  light  than  ever,  s 
lord*  of  mifruie,*  the  patron  ;of  diforder,  and'  the  high-prieft 
ilriquity* 
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We  rpeak  thus  ftrongly  upon  the  pointy  in  order  to  bear  our 
tfeftimony  openly  and  fully  againft  Mr.  Berington^s  pretended 
vindication  of  a^  charader^  that  we  (hoUld  have  been  glad  to 
have  feen  eiFe<^ually  vindicated)  that)  however)  we  are  con« 
vinced  no  pen  on  earth  can  really  vindicate)  and  that^  if  any 
could)  Mr.  Befington’s  is  too  flighty  too  pettyj  too  feeble  to 
tinditate.  But,  having  faid  this,  and  having  drawn  the  ve- 
notned  fting  of  the  hilfory^  we  fliall  go  oh  to  notice  the  other 
parts  of  it,  in  an  eafief  and^lefs  controverfial  manner.  Only 
we  fubjoin  here)  that;  On  looking  back  upon  this  formal  yiiidi^ 
I  cation  of  ccclefiaflical  prerogatives)  we  cannot  refrain  from  cx- 

■  preffing  our  aftohifllment  again)  at  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Fox } 

■  and  comparing  it  with  the  dedication  of  a  Greek  Work  by  the 
B  jurlgme/it^waiting  Jolhua  Barnes^  to  that  Duke  of  Marlborough 
H  who.  could  not  even  read  Greek,  and  could  hardly  write 
B  Ehglifh. 

B  ‘  The  reader  will  have  obfetved,’  Mr.  Benngton  goes  on  to 
B  remark  ir  the  fame  fpirit  of  unthinkingnefs  or  of  difingenUouf- 
ffi  nefs  that  we  have  noticed  in  bur  preceding  ReviewS)  ‘  how;  oii 
H  ‘  a  fudderf)  the  fir  ft  objed  in  difcujjion  being  dropt^  a  new  queftion 
H  ‘  was  brought  forward.  The  king  had  propofed  to  the  prelates; 
H  ‘  that  they  fhould  admit  his  niw  ftatute  about  the  trial  of  eccle^ 
^  fmjlics^  They  refufe;  when  inftantly  he  turns  to  the  royal 
H  *  cuJiGmsi  could  not  mean  to  infinuate  that  there  was  any 
Ip  ‘  fmrx/da  between  them  (for  he  kneiv  that  the  firft  propofal 

I  rent  to  the  abrogation  of  an  old  law;  which  his  predeceflbrS 
ad  confirmed))  and  that  the  cuftomS)  which  he  now  allcdged 
^ere,  as  he  allerted,  the  ancient  lifages  of  the  realm. — I'he 
ing)  in  this  perplexed  controverfy;  feems  to  have  acted  fronl 
0  premeditated  plan; -but  to  \\^WQ  -Jhffted  his  ground^  as  the 
rayward  pailiou  led,  and  to  have  brought  forward  matter  of 
'tjh  difeuffion,  to  eafe  refentment;  or  for  the  Unprincely  pur- 
ofe  of  retaliation.^  We  have  feen  the  confufedneft  of  ouf 
^or’s  underftanding  before)  in  points  .concerning  which  na 
judice  could  perplex  his  fpiritj  or  entangle  his  judgment; 

;  may  therefore  expeft  to  find  that  confiifednefs>  heightened 
fiderably  upon  fuch  points.  Prejudice  accordingly*  works  up 
principles  of  confufion  befe,  into^a  mafs  of  contradictions* 
e  king^s  addrefS  to  the  bifliops  concerning  *  the  royal  cuf-^ 
MnS)*  whatever ‘Mr.  Berington  may  cboofe  to  fay  here,  ap- 
rs/roiw /^'myi/y'a  few  pages  afterwardS)  to  be  clofely  ‘  con^ 
“cted*  with  the  difpute  coricerning  ‘  the  trial  of  ecclefialtics 
Mr.  Berington’s  ^  new*  ftatute  is  put  down  by  hitnfelf^ 
>ng  what  all  the  bifhopS)  and  even'  Becket  himfelf,  Tub¬ 
bed  and  fwore  to  as  one  of  *  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  realm/ 

I  third  article  of  tlie  Couftitutions  of  Clarendon)  is  exhibited 
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by  Mr.  Berington  requiring,  ‘that  ^  if  a  cterk  fliall  be  con^ 
^  vi^iea\  or  confefs  his  crime,  the  church  mu/i  not  any  longer  proteSl 
‘  him.  **  This  was  the  very  point  for  which  fienry  contended, 
as  one  of  ^  the  cuftoms,  and  liberties,  and  honours,  of  his  pre- 
^  decelTorsf and  which  Becket,  as  well  as  the  Bifhops,  now 
acknowledged  folcinnly  to  be  fuch.  What  a  mind  is  his  then, 
how. clear*  in  its  difeernment,  and  how  freed  from  its  preju¬ 
dices;  which  can  look  fo  \\tt\Q  fonemd  to  its  own  narration  as 
to  deliver  fuch  an  opinion  as  that;  can  afterwards  look  fo  little 
backward  to  its  own  opinion,  as  to  give  fuch  a  narration  as  thh\ 
and  under  both  can  perfilt  to  call  the  king’s  ‘  ftatute’  a  new  one, 
when  all  the  bilhops,  with  Becket  at  their  head,  and  ‘  thirtv- 
^  feven  nobles,  Englifli  and  Norman,’  particularly  named, 
‘  with  a  general- mention  of  the  reft  J,’  all  unite  with  the  kin^ 
to  call  it  one  ‘  .of  the  ancient  ufages  of  the  realm.’ 

‘  With  fiirprife  the  reader  will  have  obferved,  that  no  mcn- 
‘  tion  has  here  been  made  of  the  Con/litutUns  of  Clarendm.  I'he 
‘  matter  is  all  new,  and  unconnected  with  them.  But  already 
^  I  have  remarked,  that  the  caprice  of  faftiion,  and*  no  con- 
‘  filtency,  direCted  the  feries  of  this  ungenerous  profecutioii. 
‘  The  prelate  is  not  accufed  of  any  violation  of  his  promile 
S  made  at  Clarendon,',  or  of  having  oppqfed  the  execution  of  its 
‘  ftatutes.  •  As  the  temper  of  the  king  and  his  council  \\’as,  we 

*  are  therefore  authorifed  to ‘conclude  that  he  had  been  guilty  cf 

*  neither.  Such  a  charge,,  could  it  have  been  produced,  would 
^  have  come  home  with  more  efficacy^  than  fuch  as  we  have  wdt- 

*  nefled. — As  to  the  charges  themfelves,  the  firji  excepted, 

*  which  carried  air  of  juftice  with  it,  they  were  vcxatiou^, 
^  and  unworthy  of  a  king  to  urge.  Whilft  the  tide  of  royal 
‘  favour  flowed,  wealth  and  honours,  with  an  unfparing  hanii, 
f  .were  heaped  on  the  favourite ;  and  the  wealth,  as  wc  have 
f  feen,  be  expended,  and  the.  honours  he  employed,  to  pro- 
‘  mote  his  mafter’s  intereft  and  glory.  'I'hus,  in  truth,  was  an 

.  •  adequate  return  made,  and  there  was  no  room  to  alk  tor 
‘  more.  When  the  kini>:  advanced  his  chancellor  to  the  fee  of 
‘  Canterbury,  he  was  fatished  •  with  what  he  had  done  in  his 
‘  former  high  ofnee,  in  which  he  meant  ftill  to  retain  him; 
f  nor  was  it  his  intention,  to  demand  an  account  of  the  fums 
‘  he  had  fpent ;  for*  two  years  palled,  and  no  demand  was  maue. 
‘  But  they  quarrel,  and  this  great  king  recurs  to  the  claims  1 
•  ^  have  related,  and  he  makes  them,  unblufliingly,  as  I  have  toli 

*  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  nation !’ — Let  us  only  try  all  this,  by 
that  firft.teft  of  propriety  in  writing,  coniiftency  w^ith  all  wmc& 
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has  gone  before.  Becket,  as ‘we  ,are  told  cxprefsly  in  p.  84, 
‘  had  folcmnly  pledged  his  word  to  obferye  the  cuftoms’  in  the 
Conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  Yet  be  inftantly  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  refolved  to  violate  his  word. .  ‘  May  we  not 
‘  be  allowed  to  think,"  afks  Mr.  Berington,  ‘  that  his  forrow 
‘  was  unfeigned,  for  having  facrificed  vihzi.he  could  not  but 
‘  efteem,’  and  what  we  have  Ihewn  he  cou!d  not,  aqd  did  not 
efteem,  ‘  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  clergy  ?’  But  one  of  thefc 
conftitutions  related  not  to  either  the. real  or  fuppofed  ‘  Uberties 
‘  of  his  clergy;"  the  fourth  enjoining  ‘  no  archbifhops  to  go 
‘  out  of  the.  kin<j;doih,  without  the.  king’s,  licence,’  (p.  80.) 
Yet  Becket,  as  Mr.  Berhigton  allows,  had  ‘  refolved, to  with- 
.‘  draw  from  the  kingdom,’  though  this  ^  was, contrary  to  the 
‘  fourth  ftatute  of  Clarendon ;  actually  ‘  failed  for  France 
but  was  beaten  back  by  the  winds;  and  ‘  the  king’s  officers,— 
‘  on  the  report  of  the,  primate’s  flight,’  were  ‘  fent  with  a  com- 
‘  mtffion  to  feize  his  temp^)ralities,’  (p.  86,  87.)  Mr.  Be- 
rington,  however,  thinks  himfelf  ‘  authorifed  to  conclude,’*  in 
impeachment  of  his  own  Veracity,  that  Becket  had.  not  ‘  been 
‘  guilty  of — any  violation  of  his  promife  made  at  Clarendon.’ 
He  is  thus  '^  authorifed,’  to  pronounce  himfelf  a  falfificr.  He 
even  adds,  that  ‘  fuch  a  charge,  could  it* have  .been  produced, 
‘  would  have  come  home  with’  fome  ‘  efficacy’  to  Becket. 
Mr.  Berington  has  adlually  produced  it  before;  and  yet,  inftead 
of  making  it  ‘  come  home  wdth  efficacy’  againft  him,  denies  its 
cxiftence.  So  ready  is  Mr.  ’Berington  to  ftiift  and  dodge,  In 
order  to  falve  the  charadler  of  Becket !  Enraged  at  this  plain 
proof  of  Becket’s  dilhoneft  dealing  in  his  promife,  Henry  very 
reafonably  took  fire;  and  for  his  . neglecf ’  to  appear  to  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  court  to  the  king,  called  him  to  an  account,  w'hich 
(as  Mr.  Berington  himfelf  allows  here)  ‘  carried  fome  air  of 
'  juftice  with  it;’  and  in  which,  as  Mr.  Berington  equally  tells 
us  in  p.  90  before,  ‘  the  bifliops  unanimoufly  concurred  in  the 
‘  Icntence  with  the  temporal  barony.’  Henry  alfo  demanded 
from  him  fcveral  fums  of  money,  which  Becket  had  received  as 
chancellor  from  two  caftles  of  the  king’s,  and  from  all  .the  va¬ 
cant  bilhopricks,  abbies,  &c.  or  which  the  king  had  advanced 
to  him.  To  alledge  in  bar  of  thefe  demands,  as  Mr.  Berington 
♦  alleges,  that  >  they  were  vexatious,  and  unworthy  of  a  king;’ 
is  only  trifling  with  'a  reader,  who  has  feen  the  conduct  of 
•Becket  to  the  king  before.  The  king  beheld  the  ferpent  w’hich 
1  h^had  fo  long  foftered  in  his  bofom,  rearing  high  its  creit,  and 
opening  wide  its  jaws,  to  give  him  a  mortal  bite.  He  has  there¬ 
fore  recourfe  to  his  flick  his  in  his  own  defence. 


•  ‘ Cape  faxa  Hianu,  cape  robora,  paftor,— Vi  rgil. 
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Was  this,  then,  ‘  vexatious,  and  unworthy  of  a  king?"  But  Ac 
king,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  BeringtPn,  had  ihewn  himfelf  fatisfied 
with  what  Becket  had  done  ^  chancellor,  bccaufe  he  had  made 
him  archbifliiop, .  I'his  was  alfo  the  ridiculous  plea  of  Becket 
himfelf ;  ‘  as  if  he  imagined,"  reply  the  bifhops  with  equal  far- 
f  cailicalnefs  and  vigour,  ‘  that  debts  were  wiped  off  by  pro- 
f  motion,  juft  as  fins  were  pardoned  by  baptifrn^.’-rrr^  Nor  was 
f  it  his  [Henry’s]  intention,’  we  may  even  repeat  with  Mr, 
Berington,  ^  to  demand  an  account  of  thefumsj*  till  the  in- 
gratitude  of  the  receiver  had  envenomed  the  heart  of  the  bencr 
taftor  againft  him,  and  the  rigour  of  jufticc  was  c^lcd  in  to  fu- 
perfede  an  abufed'generpfity.  In  p.  72  Mr.  Berington  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  in  1 163,  and  in  an  early  part  of  the  quarrel,  the 
Icing  ^  took  frqm  the  primate  the  caftles  of  pye  and  Berkham* 
[he  meanSy  BcfJchampfteadJ,  V  which  had  been  given  into  hi; 
f  cuftody  when  chancellor,*  and  which  tlKreforc  hf  had Jiilt  ;v- 
in‘hi$  poffeffion^  wheri  he  gave  up  the  chancellorfhip  in 
1162.  Had  not  the  king  then  a  right  to  make  Becket  refund 
^ho^money,  as  well  as  reftore  the  cattles,  vvhich  he  had  poifefled 
in  his  chanccllorflbip  ?  Was  it  ‘  vexatious,  and  unworthy  of  a 

*  king,*-  to  ^mand  thofe?  MrrBcfington  himfelf  does  not  pre- 
fume  ^o  fay  fo.  He  therefore  precludes  his  own  affertion  corn 
cerning  thofe.  And  we  have  thus  made  the  angry  afp  to  quarrel 
with  itfelf,  and  give  its  own  body  a^fevore  wound. 

Mr.  Berington  proceeding -to  produce  the  opinions  of  the 
cardinals  and  pope,  p.  136—140,  -of  the  bi(hop  of  Lifieux, 
151-:— 1154,  and  even  of  Becket  himfelf  as  legate  to  the  pope, 
158— againft  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  as  the 
ancient  ulages  of  the  realm ;  we  need  only  recite  as  an  adHitiord 
confutation  of  all  this,  what  Mr. 'Carte  has  remarked,  that 
^ven  in  Becket*'S  own  ^  oolle£kion  of  letters  during  the  arch: 

.  ^  bifliop’s  feven  years  exile,  made  at  that  time,  lodged  in  the 

Vatican,  and  from  the  ^copy  there  preferved,  printed  at 

*  Bruxelles,  A.  D.  1682,  there  is  not  Jo  much  as  an  attempt  to 
^  ihew,  that  they  were  not  the  ancient  ufages  and  laws  of  the 

.  \  dam :  but  all  that  is  alledged  againft  them  confifts  in  this,  that 
\  they  were  unlawful,  and  ought  to  be  annulled,  becaufe 

*  trary  to  the  canon  low^  or  to  the  decrees  0^  popes  and  foreign  ccun- 
\  cils.  t**  Becket  thus  appears  in  his  higheft  paroxyfms  of  pre- 
fumption,  and  in  his  moft  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  very 
pope  himfelf,  not  once  attempting  to  do,  what  Mr.  Beringto't 
himfelf  in  the  prefent  era  of  proteftantifm,  and  with  a  ftrong  al* 
fectation  of  c^dour,  is  perpetually  doing. 
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«  Beckct/  fays  Mr.  Berington  in  p.  195,  ‘  throughout,  was 

<  the  only  firm  and  confiftenc  character.  He  never  deviate 
«  fiom  what  feemed  to  him  the  line  of  reilitudc.^  Yet  in 
p,  190  he  introduces  that  very  Becket,  who  had  fubferibed  and 
jkvorn  to  the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  exclaiming  after  they 
•  had  been  read  to  the  pope*s  legate,  ‘  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

*  Can  the  prieft  who  values  his  order  and  his  falvation^  jubferihe 

<  to  them,  or  even  connive  at  their  obfervance?^  Thus  does 
the  man,  whom  Mr.  Berington  deferibes  as  ‘  never  deviating 

*  from  what  feemed  to  him  the  line  of  reilitude,*  declare  himjelf 
in  Mr.  Berington^s  own  account,  by  fubferibing  to  them  before^ 
to  have  not  valued  ‘  his  order,’  and  even  to  have  not  regarded 
‘  his  falvation.’  This  furely  is  a  charadfer,  moft  egregioufly 

*  firm  and  confiftent!’  But  let  us  look  (till  further  back,  and 
fee  Mr.  Berington’s  own  account  of  his  fubfeription.  In 
p.  83 — 84,  he  tells  us,  that  Becket  for  fubferibing  had  a 
‘  weighty  charge,  it  feemed,  to  bring  agahf  himjelf  Contrary 

*  to  the  cpnvUfion  of  his  mindy  he  had  given  way-~— .  He 
^  had  folemnly  pledged  his  word  to  obferve  the  cuiloms.’  In 
p.  136  the  author  adds,  that  the  pope  ^  Alexander  more  than 
‘  once  perufed  the  ftatutes ;  then  turning  with  great  emotion 

*  to  Becket,  he  feverelj  reprimanded  him  for  having  fo  weakly 
^  promifed  to  obey  them.’  Yet  Mr.  Berington  can  come  at 
laft,  and  aver  that  ‘  Becket,  throughout^  was  the  only  firm  and 
‘  confiftent.  chara<JIer,’  and  ‘  never  deviated. from  what  feemed 

*  to  him  the  line  of  rectitude.'*  Becket,  the  Pope,  and  Mr.  Be¬ 
rington,  are  all  in  open  rebellion  againft  Mr.  Berington  him- 
fclf.  And  Mead  recommends,  above  all  other  remedies,  the 
fat  of  a  viper  for  the  cure  of  a  viper’s  bite. 

We  have  blamed  Mr.  Berington  much,  for  his  violent  efforts 
to  vindicate  the  condu(^  of  Becket.  But  let  us  praife  his  candour 
in  one  fignal  moment  of  ingenuoufnefs.  Becket  had  been  in-» 
troduced  to  Henry,  and  offered  very  fairly  to  fubmit  to  Henry’s 
own  decifion.  But  then  he  wildly  clogged  his  offer,  with  this 
covering  falvoy  ‘  faving  the  hv>nour  of  God.’  Henry  left  him  in  a 
paflion,  at  an  exception  that  virtually  annihilated  his  offer.  ‘  If,* 
fays  Mr.  Berington,  ‘  as  he  journeyed  back  to  Sens,  his  mind, 

*  reftored  to  cool  reflexion,  never  whifpered  to  him,  that  a  little 

*  more  pliancy  might  have  anfwered  better,  furely  his  views  dif- 
‘  fered  much  from  thofe  of  other  men.  But  fo  long  now  had  he 
‘  dwelt  on  the  objeft,  and  fo  much  had  the  praife  of  fome,  and 

*  die  oppofition  of  others,*  preffed  it  on  his  coiifcience,  that  he 

*  deemed  himfelf  a  fufferer  for  juftice  fake,  when,  in  truth,  it 
I*  was  to  a  certain  punftilious  pride,  or  to  obftinacy  of  character, 

perhaps,  that  he  facrificed  his  own  peace,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  church  of  Canterbury.’  O  ft  Jic  omnia! 

[  Tg  be  concluded  in  our  ne^t.  1 
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Art.' IV.  Sacantalai  or.  The  Fatal  Ring:  an  Indian  Drama. 
By  Calidas.  Tranjlated  from  the  Original  Sanfcrit  and  Pracrit. 
pp;  ii6.*4to«  7s.  *6d.  boards.  Edwards.  London,  1790. 

f  Concluded.  ] 

T  have  endeavoured,  by  a  quotation  from  the  preface,  to  give 
our  readers  fome  idea  of  this  drama,  and  have  laid  before 
them  the  outlines  of  the  plot ;  but  it  is  only  by  reading  the  play 
itfelf  that  they  can  have  an  adequate  conception  of  what  it  is. 
We  (hall,  however,  do  all  we  can  for  them,  by  producing  from 
Sacontali  a  love-feene  in  the  Eaft,  written  by  a  bard  near  two 
thoufand  years  ago : 

*  Sacontala  and  her  ftwo  Damfeh  difeoTjered — Dufhmanta  hiding 

^  bimfelf  behind  the  ^rees. 

*  Both'.  (Fanning  her.)  Say,  beloved  Sacontala,  does  the  breeze, 
raifed  by  our  fans  of  broad  lotos  leaves,  refrelh  you  ? 

*  Sac.  (Mournfully.)  "Why,  alas!  do* my  dear  friends  take  this 

trouble  ?  '  [Both  look  forroixfully  at  each  other. 

*  Dvjhm.  '  ( AJide.)  Ah!  Ihe  feeins  much  indilpofed.  What  can 

have  been  the  fatal  caufe  of  fo  violent  a  fever  ? — Is  it  what  my  heart 
fuggefts?  Or - (Mujtng.)  I  am  perplexed  with  doubts. — The  me¬ 

dicine  extracfled  from  the  balmy  Usira  has  been  applied,  I  fee,  to  her 
bofom  :  her  only  bracelet  is  made  of  thin  filaments  from  the  flalhs 
of  a  water  lily,  and  even  that  Is  .loofely  bound  on  her  arm.  Yet, 
even  thus  difordered, .  fhe  is  exejuifitely  beautiful.-*-Such  are  the 
hearts  of  the  young  !  Love  and  the  fun  equally  inflame  us;  but  the 
fcorching  heat  of  fummer  leads  not  equally  to  happinefs  with  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  youthful  defires. 

*  '  *  Pri.  (Afide  to  Anufuya.)  Did  you  hot  obferve  how  the  heart  of 
Sacontala  was  affedled  by  the  firft  fight  of  our  pious  monarch  ?  My 
fufpicion  is,  that  her  malady  has  no  other  caufe. 

*  Anu.  (Afide  to  Priyamvada.)  The  fame  fufpicion  had  rifen  ia 

my  mind.  1  will  alk  her  at  Aloud:)  My  Iweet  Sacontola,  let 

me  put  one  queilioa  to  you.  What  has  really  occafioned  your  in- 
difpofitlon  f 

*  Drjhm,  (Afide.)  She  muft  now  declare  it.  Ah!  though  her 
«  bracelets  of  lotcs  are  bright  as  moon  beams,  yet  they  are  marked,  1 

fee  with  black  fpots  from  internal  ardour. 

*  Sac.  (Haifraifitig  ber/elf )  Oh !  fay  what  you  fufpedl  to  hnvc 
occafioned  it; 

*  Ana.  Sacontala,  we  muft  neceflarily  be  ignorant  of  what  is  paffing 

in  your  bread ;  but  I  fufpeifl  your'eafe  to  be  that  which  we  have  often 
heard  related  in  tales  of  love.  Tell  us  openly  what  caufes  your  illneis. 
A  phyfician,  without  knowing  the  caufe  of  a  diforder,  cannot  even 
Liigin  to  apply  a  remedy.  ^  ' 
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•  t  J)ujhm»  ( AJide^)  I  flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  fufpicion/ 

'  .W.  (AJide.)  My  pain  is  intolerable;  yet  I  cannot  haftily  dif- 
clofc  the  occafion  of  it,  ^  •  . 

<  TrL  My  fweet  friend,  Anufuya,  fpeaks  rationally.  Confider 
the  violence  of  your  indifpqfition.  Every  day  you  will  be  more  and 
more  emaciated,  chough  your  exquiCte  beauty  has  not  yet  forfakea 


you. 

*  Dujhm*  ( Ajtde.)  Moft  true.  Her  forehead  is  parched  ;  her  neck 
droops ;  her  waiil  is  more  flendcr  than  before ;  her  Ihoulders  languidly 
fall;  her  complexion  is  wan ;  flic  refcmbles  a  Madhavi-creeper,  whofc 
leaves  are  dried  by  a  fultry  gale :  yet,  even  thus  transformed,  flie  is 
lovely,  and  charms  my  foul. 

*  Sac.  {Sighing.)  What  more  can  I  fay  ?  Ah !  why  Ihould  I  be  the 
occafion  of  your  forrow  ? 

*  Pru  For  that  very  rcafon,  my  brloved,  we  are  felicitous  to 
know  your  fecret ;  lince,  when  each  of  us  has  a  fliare  of  your  uneafi- 
nefs,  you  will  bear  more  cafily  your  own  portion  of  it. 

*  Dujhm.  (Afedc.)  Thus  urged  by  two  friends,  who  (hare  her  paint 
as  well  as.  her  pleafures,  (he  cannot  fail  to  difclofe.  the  hidden 

‘  caufe  of  her  malady ;  whilft  I,  on  whom  (he  looked  at  our  firft  in¬ 
terview  with  marked  affeAion,  a^n  filled  with  anxious  defire  to  hear 
her  anfwcr.  .  .  ^  . 

*  Sac.  .From  the  very  inidant  when  the  accompliflied  prince,  who 
has  juft  given  repofe  to  our  hallowed  foreft,  met  my  eye — 

[She  breaks  0^^  and  looh  modejlrn 

^  Both.  Speak  on,  beloved  Sacontala.  ,  * 

*  Sac*  From  that  inftant  my  affeflion  was  unalterably  fixed  on  him 
—and  thence  I  am  reduced  to  my  prefent  languor. 

.  *  Anu.  Fortunately  your  alfe&pn  is  placed  on  a  man  worthy  of 
yourfelf. 

*  Pri.  Oh!  could  a  fine  river  have  deferted  the  fea  and  flowed 

Into  a  lake  ?•  •  .  - 


I 


‘  Dujhm.  (Joyfully.)  That  which  I  was  eager  to  know,  her  own 
lips  have  told.  Love  was  the  caufe  of  my  diftemper,  and. love  has 
healed  it ;  as  a  fummer’s  day,  grown  black  with  clouds,  relieves  all 
animals  from  the  heat  which  itfelf  had  caufed. 

^  Sac.  If  it  be  no  difagreeable  talk,  contrive,  I  entreat  you,  fomc 
means  by  which  I  may  find  favour  in  the  king’s  eyes. 

‘  Dujhm.  ( Ajtde.)  That  requeft  banifhes  all  my  cares,  and  gives 
me  rapture  even  in  my  prefent  uneafy  fituation.  *  . 

'  Pri.  ( Ajide  to  hxiMixx'jii.)  A  remedy  for.  her,  my  friend,  will 
fcarce  be  attainable.  Exert  all  the  powers  of  your  mind ;  for  her 
illnefs  admits  of  no  delay 

.  *  Am.  (Aftde  to  Priyamvada.)  By  what  expedient  c;in  her  cure  b^ 
both  accelerated  and  kept  fecret  ? 

^  *  Pri.  ( As  before.)  Oh  !  to  keep  it  fecret  will  be  eafy ;  but  to  at¬ 
tain  it  foon,  almoft  infuperably  difficult. 

*  Anu.  (As  before.)  How  fo  ? 

•  *  Pri.  The  young  king  feemed,  I  admit,  by  his  tender  glances,  tq 
be  enamoured  of  her  at  firft  fight ;  and  he  has  been  obferved,  within 
'  ^  thefc 
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theie  few  days,  to  be  pale  and  thin,  as  if  hit  paflion  had  kept  him 
lon^  awake. 

‘  Dujbm,  ( Afide.)  So  it  has. — This  golden  bracelet,  fullied  by  the 
flame  which  preys  on  me,  and  which  no  dew  mitigates,  but  the  tears 
gaihing  nightly  from  thefe  eyes,  has  fallen  again  and  again  on  my 
Wfi6,  and  has  been  replaced  on  my  emaciated  arm. 

*  Pri.  (Aloud,)  I  have  a  thought,  Aiiufuya — let  us  write  a  love- 
letter,  which  1  will  conceal  in  a  Hower,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
snaking  a  refpedful  ofrering,  deliver  it  myfelf  into  the  king’s  hand. 

‘  Aiu,  An  excellent  contrivance !  It  pleafes  me  highly : — but  what 
iays  our  beloved  Sacontala  ?  . 

*  Sac*  1  mull  confider,  my  friend,  the  poiible  confequences  of 
Inch  a  ilep. 

*  Pri,  Think  alfo  of  a  verfe  or  two,  which  may  fuit  your  paffion, 
end  be  oonhilent  with  the  chara^r  of  a  lovely  girl  bom  in  an  exalted 
flunily. 

*  Sac,  I  will  think  of  them  in  due  time;  but  my  heart  flutters 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  being  rejeded. 

*  Dujbm,  (Afido.)  Here  iWnds  the  man  fupremely  blefled  in  thy 
prefence,  from  wl)ora,  O  timid  gii^,  thou  art  apprehenfive  of  a  rcfufal ! 
Here  ftands  the  man,  from  whom,  O  beautiful  maid,  ihou  fearelt 
lejeAion,  though  he  loves  thee  diflraftedlv.  He  who  fhall  poflefs  thee 
will  ieek  no  brighter  gem;  and  thou  art  tnc  gem  Which  1  am  eager 
to  poflTefs. 

*  Jnu,  You  depreciate,  Sacontala,  your  own  incomparable  merits. 
What  man  in  his  fenfes  would  intercept  with  an  umbrella  the  moon¬ 
light  of  autumn,  which  alone  can  allay  the  fever  caufed  by  the  heat 
of  the  noon  ? 

*  Sac,  (Smilimg,)  I  am  engaged  in  thought.  [Sbe  medttauu 

*  Dujbm,  Thus  then  I  fix  my  eyes  on  the  lovely  poetefs,  without 
clofing  them  a  moment,  while  (he  meafures  the  feet  her  verfe :  her 
forehead  is  gracefully  moved  in  cadence,  and  her  whole  afpedl  indi¬ 
cates  pure  afledion. 

*  Sac.  1  have  thought  of  a  couplet;  but  we  have  no  writing  Im¬ 
plements. 

^  Pri,  Let  us  hes^r  the  words ;  and  then  1  will  mark  them  with 
my  nail  on  this  lotos  leaf,  (oft  and  green  as  the  breafl  of  a  young  I 
parroquet ;  it  may  eafily  be  cut  into  the  form  of  a  letter.  Repeat  the 
verfes. 

*  Sac.  *  Thy  heart,  indeed,  I  know  not ;  but  mine,  O !  cruel, 
love  warms  by  day  and  by  night ;  and  all  my  faculties  are  centred  on 
thee.’ 

*  Dujbm,  (Hajiily  advancing ^  ai^d  pronouncing  a  yerft  in  the  /ana 

meajun,)  *  Thicc,  O  (lender  maid,  love  only  warms;  but  me  he 
burns;  as  the  day- ftar  only  (lifles  the  fragrance  of  the  night-flower, 
but  quenches  the  very  orb  of  the  moon.’  , 

‘  Anu,  (Looking  at  him  joyfully,)  Welcome,  great  king  :  the  fruit 
pf  my  friend’s  imagination  has  ripened  without  delay. 

[Sacontala  expnfcs  an  inclination  to  r/t* 
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9  Bujhm^  Give  yourielf  no  pain.  Thofe  delicate  limbs,  which  re* 
pofe  on  a  couch  of  flowers,  thofe  arms,  whofe  bracelets  of  locos  are 
diftrranged  by  a  flight  preflfure,  and  that  fweet  frame,  which  the  hot 
noon  fcems  to  have  difordered,  muft  not  be  fatigued  by  ceremony* 

*  Sac.  (^Jidc.)  O  my  heart,  canft  thou  not  reft  at  lengthaifter  aH 
thy  fufferings  f 

^  Anu,  ‘Let  our  fovereign  take  for  his  feat  a  part  of  the  rock  on 
which  ibe  repofes.  [Sacontala  maka  a  Ik  tie  roonu 

f  Dujhm.  ( Seating  himftlf. )  Priyamvada,  is  not  the  fever  of  your 
charming  friend  in  Tome  degree  abated  ? 

*  ?ri.  (Smiling.)  She  has  jull  taken  a  falutary  medicine,  and  will 
(con  be  reftored  to  health*  But,  O  mighty  prince,  as  I  am  favoured 
hy  you  and  by  her,  my  friend  (hip  for  Saconula  prompts  me  to  con* 
ycrie-with  you  for  a  few  moments. 

*  Dujhm,  Excellent  damfel,  fpeak  openly,  and  fupprefs  nothing* 
f  Fri.  Our  lord  fhall  hear* 

*  Dujhm.  I  am  attentive. 

‘  Pri.  By  difpelling  the  alarms  of  our  pious  hermits,  you  have  dif- 
^rged  the  duty  of  a  great  monarch* 

‘  Dujhm.  Oh  !  talk  a  little  on  other  fubjefts. 

'  *  Fri.  Then  I  mull  inform  you  that  our  beloved  c(^panion  is 
enamoured  of  you,  and  has  been  reduced  to  her  prefen t  languor  by 
the  refiftlefs  divinity,  love.  You  only  can  preferve  her  ineilimable 
life. 

‘  Dujhm.  Sweet  Priyamvada,  our  paflion  Is  reciprocal ;  but  it  is  I 
who  am  honoured. 

*  Sac.  ( Smiling,  njuiih  a  mixture  ef  affe^ion  and  refentment.)  Why 
Ihould  you  detain  the  virtuous  monarch,  who  muft  be  afflifted  by  fo 
long  an  abfence  from  the  fecret  apartments  of  his  palace  ?  * 

*  Dujhm.  This  heart  of  mine.  Oh  thou  who  art  of  all  things  the 
dcareft  to  it,  w'ill  have  no  objeft  but  thee,  whofe  eyes  enchant  me  with 
their  black  fplendour,  if  thou  wilt  but  (peak  in  a  milder  drain.  I, 
who  was  nearly  flain  by  love’s  arrow,  am  dellroyed  by  thy  fpeech* 

‘  Anu,  (Laughing.)  Princes  are  faid  to  have  many  favourite  con* 
forts.  You  muft  affure  us,  therefore,  that  our  beloved  friend  (hall  not 
be  expofed  to  afftidfion  through  our  condud. 

•  *  Dujhm.  What  need  is  there  of  many  words?  Let  there  be  ever 
fo  many  women  in  my  palace,  I  will  have  only  two  objects  of  perfedl 
regard ;  the  fea-girt  earth,  which  I  govern,  and  your  fvvect  friend, 
whom  I  love. 

*  Both.  Our  anxiety  is  diflipated. 

[Sacontala  ftri'ves  in  vain  to  conceal  her  joym 

*  Pri.  (AJide  to  Anufuya.)  See  how  our  fri.  nd  recovers  her  fpirits 
by  little  ana  little,  as  the  peahen,  opprefl'ed  by  the  fummer  heat,  ^is 
fcfreflied  by  a  foft  gale  and  a  gentle  (hower. 

'  *  Sac.  (To  the  dam/els.)  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  offence  in  having 
ufed  unmeaning  words;  they  were  uttered  only  for  your  amufement, 
^  return  for  your  tender  care  of  me. 

^  ‘  Pri.  They  were  the  occafion,  indeed,  of  our  ferious  advice*  But 
is  the  king  who  mult  forgive  :  who  elfc  is  offended  ? 

•  Saci 
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.  •  Sacm  The  great  monarch' will,  I  truft,  cxcufe  what  has  been  faij 

either  before  him  or  in  his  abfence.— ^ /Ijide  to  the  dam/els.)  Intercede 
with  him,  I  entreat  you. 

*  Dujbm.  (Smiling,)  I  would  cheerfully  forgive  any  offence,  lovely 
Sacontala,  if  you,  who  have  dominion  over  ray  heart,  would  allow 
me  full  room  to  fit  by  you,  and  recover  from  my  fatigue,  on  this 
fiovyery  couch  prefl’ed  by  your  delicate  limbs. 

*  Pri,  Allow  him  room ;  it  will  appeafe  him,  arid  make  him 
•happy. 

‘  Sac,  (Pretending  anger ^  afide  to  Priyamvada.)  Be  quiet,  thou 
mifehi^f-making  girl  I  Doft  thou  fport  with  me  in  my  prefent  weak 
Itate  ?  ■  ^ . 

*  Amu,  (Lookiffg  hthind  the  /cents,)  O!  my  Priyamvada,  there  is 
our  favourite  young  antelope  running  wildly  and  turning  his  eyes  on 
all  lides :  he  is,  no  doubt,  fecking  his  mother,  who  has  rambled  in 
the  wide  forell.*  1  muft  go  and  affift  his  fearch. 

‘  Pri,  He  is  very  nimble  ;•  and  you  alone  will  never  be  able  to 
cpnfinc  him  in  one  place.*  I  muft  accompany  you.  [Both  going  cut, 

*  Sac,  Alas!  I  cannot  confent  to  your  going  far;  i  fhall  be  kfi 
alone. 

^.£^h,  (Smiling,)  Alone!  with  the  fove  reign  of  the  world  by 
your  fide !'  [^h^y  go  out, 

*  Sac,  How  could  my  companions  both  leave  me  ? 

*  Dujhm,  Sweet  maid,  give’yourfelf  no  concern.  Am  not  I,  who 

humbly  folicit  your  favour;  prefent  in  the  room  of  them? — (Afide.) 
I  mull  declare  my  Aloud,)  Why  fliould  not  1,  like  them, 

•wave  this  fan  of  lotos  leaves,  to  raife  cool  breezes  and  diflipate  your 
unealinefs?  Why  fhould  not  I,  like  them,  lay  foftly  in  my  lap  thofe 
feet,  red  as  water  lilies,  and  prefs  them,  O  my  charmer,  to  relieve 
your  pain  ?  .  * 

‘  Sac,  I  (hould  offend  again  ft  myfelf,  by  receiving  homage  from  a 
perfon  entitled  to  my  refpeft. 

[She  rifeSy  a^td  ^valks  Jl'jnjoly  through  ^veakne  s, 

*  Dujhm,  The  noon,  my  love,  is  not  yet  paffed  ;  and  your  fwe:t 

JImbs  are  weak.  Having  left  that  couch,  wl)cre  frelh  flowers  covered 
'your  bofom,  you  can  ill  fultain  this  inteufe  heat  with  fo  languid  a 
frame.  ^  *  [He  gently  draw  her  hack, 

,  *  Sac,  Leave  me.  Oh  leave  me  !  1  am  not,. indeed,  my  own  mif- 

trefs,  or — the  two  damfcls  were  only  appointed  to  attend  me.  What 
^an  1  do  at  prelent  ? 

^  Dupm.  ( AJide,)  Fear  of  difpleafing  her  makes  me  bafl^fuj. 

f  ./Sfc,  (Overhearing  him,)  '  The  king  cannot  give  offence.  It  is 
my  unhappy  fate  only  that  1  accufe. 

.  *  Dujhm,  VVhy  fhould  you  accufe  fo  favourable  a  deftiny  ? 

*  Sac,  How  rather  can  I  help  blaming  it,  fince  it  has  permitted  ir.y 
heart  to  be  affeded  by  amiable  qualities,  without  having  left  me  at  niy 
pwn  difpofal  ? 

‘  Dujhm.  (AJide,)  One  would  imagine  that  the  charming  fex.  in- 
ilcad  of  being,  like  us,  tormeriteJ  with  love,  kept  love  liimfelf  within 
tiieir  hearts,  to  torment  hini  Nyith  delay.  [Sacontala  out, 

*  ‘  •  ••  ^  Dujhm* 
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*  Dufijm.  (AJide.)  How!  mull  I  then  fail  of  attaining  felicity? 

\F0ll9fiQing  her  and  catching  the  Jkirt  her  mantks 

*  Sac\  (Turning  back.)  Son  of  Puru,  preferve  thy  reafon !  Oh! 
prcferve  it. — The  hermits  are  bufy  on  all  fides  of  the  grove. 

^  *  Dujhm.  My  charmer,  your  fear  of  them  is  vain.  Ganna  himfelf, 
who  is  deeply  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  law,  will  be  no  obllacle  to  our 
union.  Many  daughters  of  the  l>oliell  men  have  been  married  by  the 
ceremony  called  Gandharva,  as  it  is  pradifed  by  Indra’s  band,  . and 
even  their  fathers  have  approved  \\iGm.—( Locking  round.)  What  fay 
you?  Are  you  lUll  inflexible?  Alas!  1  mull  then  depart. 

[Going  from  her  a  f:^  paces ^  then  locking  hackm 

‘  (Mon;ing  ajfo  a  fevo  Jieps,  and  then  turning  back  her  face.) 

Though  I  have  refui'ed  compliance,  and  have  only  allowed  you  to  con- 
verl'e  with  me  for  a  moment,  yet,  O  fou  of  Puru — let  not  Sacontala 
be  wholly  forgotten. 

‘  Dujhm.  Enchanting  girl,  fliould  you  be  removed  to  the  ends  of 
the  worlds  you  will  be  flxed  in  this  heart,  as  the  ihadc  of  a  lofty  tree 
remains  with  it  even  when  the  djiy  is  departed. 

‘  Sac.  (Going  out ^  afide.)  Since  I  have  heard  his  proteftations,  my. 
feet  move,  indeed,  but  without  advancing.  I  will  conceal  myfelf  be¬ 
hind  thofe  flowering  Curuvacas,  and  thenc(^  1  (hall  feo  the  refult  of 
his  paflion.  [She  hides  herfelf  behind  the  Jbrubs. 

*  Dujhm.  ( AJide.)  Can  you  leave  me,  beloved  Sacontala  i  me  who 
am  all  aftedion  ?  Could  you  not  have  tarried  a  Angle  moment  ?  Soft 
is  your  beautiful  frame,  and  indicates  a  benevolent  foul ;  yet  your 
heart  is  obdurate;  as  the  tender. Si rilha  hangs  on  a  hard  ftalk. 

*  Sac.  ( Afede  )  1  really  have  now  loll  the  power  of  departing* 

*  Dujhm.  (Afide.)  What  can  1  do  in  this  retreat,  fince  my  darling 
has  left  it? — (Mufing  and  looking  round.)  Ah!  my  departure  is  hap¬ 
pily  delayed. — Here  lies  her  bracelet  of  flowers,  exquifltely  perfumed 
by  the  root  of  Usira  which  had  been  fpread  on  her  bofom ;  it  has 
fallen  from  her  delicate  wrifl,  and  is  become  a  new  chain  for  my  heart. 

[Taking  up  the  bracelet  nssith  reference. 

*  Sac.  ( Afede y  looking  at  her  hand.)  Ahlhe  !  fuch  was  my  languor, 

that  the  filaments  of  lotos  (talks  which  bound  my  arm  dropped  on  the 
ground  unperceived  by  me.  ■  .  '  ,  . 

‘  Dujhm.  ( Afede y  placing  it  in  his  bofom.)  Oh  !  how  delightful  to  the 
touch! — From  this  ornament  of  your  lovely  arm,  O  my  darling, 
though  it  be  inanimate.and  fenfelefe,  your  unhappy  lover  has  regained 
conhdence — a  blifs  which  you  refufed  to  confer.  * 

‘  Sac.  (Afede.)  1  can  (lay  here  no  longer.  By  this  pretext  I  may 
return.  [Going  Jlonjjl)  ionjoards  him. 

‘  Dujhm.  (With  rapture.)  Ah!  the  emprefs  of  my  foul  again 
p  blefles  thefe  eyes.  After  all  my  mifery  I  wa.s  deltined  to  be  favoured 
by  indulgent  Heaven. — The  bird  Chatac,  whofe  throat  was.  parched 
Vwith  •  thirft,  fupplicated  for  a  drop  of  water^  and  fuddenly  a  cool 
I  (beam  poured,  into  his  bill  from  the  bounty  of  a  frelh  cloud.  . 

‘  Sac.  Mighty  king,  when  I  had  gone  halfway. to  the  cottage,..! 
perceived  that  my.  bracelet  of  thin  flalks  had  fallen  from  my  wrill; 
^ndT  return  becaufe  my  heart  is  almoft  convinced  that  you  muft  liave 
'  feen 
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ieea  aad  taken  it.  Reilore  it,  I  humbly  entreat,  left  yen  expofe  both 
joorfelf  and  me  to  the  cenfure  of  the  hermits. 

•  Dkjbm.  Yes,  on  one  condition  I  will  return  it* 

•  AW. .  On  what  condition  ?  Speak . . 

•  Du/hm.  That  1  may  replace  it  on  the  wrift  to  which  it  belongs, 

•  Siu.  (A^e.\  I  have  no  alternative.  •  [Approaching  him, 

•  Dujhm.  but  in  order  to  replace  it,  we  muft  both  be  fcated  on  that 
finooth  rock.— hath  Jit  down — Dufhmanta  taking  her  hand,)-^ 
O  exquiftte  foftnefs ! — This  hand  has  regained  its  native  ftrength  anir 
beauty,  like  a  young  (hoot  of  Camalata: — or  it  refembles  rather  4(t 
god  of  love  himfelf,  when,  having  been  confumed  by  the  fire  of  Hara’j 
wrath,  he  was  rettored  to  life  by  a  (hower  of  neftar  fprinkled  by  the 
immortals* 

•  Sac,  his  hand,)  Let  the  fon  of  my  lord  make  hafie  lo 

tie  on  the  bracelet. 

•  Duflm,  {AJidtt  niiith  rapture.)  Now  I  am  truly  bleflcd.— That 
phrafe,  the  fon  of  my  lord,  is  applied  only  to  a  hulband. — (Aloud ) 
My  charmer,  the  clafp  of  this  bracelet  is  not  eafily  loofened  \  it  mull 
be  made  to  fit  you*  better. 

-  ‘  Sac.  (Smiling,)  As  ypu  pleafe. 

•  Dujhm.  (fitting  her  hand, )  Look,  my  darling  ;  this  is  the  new 
SDoon  which  left  the  firmament  in  honour  of  fuperior  beauty,  and, 
having  defeended  on.  your  enchanting  wrift,  has  joined  both  its  horns 
round  it  in  the  (hape.  of  a  bracelet. 

‘  Stic.  1  really  fee  nothing  like  a  moon;  the  breeze,  I  fuppofe,  has 
ihaken  fome  dull  from  the  lotos  flower  behind  my  ears,  and  that  has 
obfeured  my  fight. 

*  •  *  Dujbm.  ( Smiling,)  If  you  permit  me,  I  will  blow  the  fragrant 
duftjnom  y‘^ttr  eye: 

‘  Sac'  It  would  be  a  kindnefs ;  but  I  cannot  truft  you. 

.  •*  Dujhm,  Oh !  fear  not,  fear  not.  A  new  fervant  never  tranf- 
grefifes  the  command  of  his  miftrefs. 

.  *  Sac.  But  a  fervant  over  affiduoiis  deferves  no  confidence. 

•  D^m.  (tAJidi.)  I  will  not  let*  flip*  tins  charming  occafion.— 
fAttanptif^  to  raifs  her  head — Sacontala  faintly  repels  him,  but  jits 
Jim.) — O  damfel  with  an  antelope’s  eyes,  be  not  apprehcnfive  of 
my  indilcretioh.-^ Sacontala  looks  up  fof  a  moment,  and  then  bajh'^ 
fully  ds»ops  het^  head — Duihmanta,  ajtde,  gently  raifing  her  head.)-^ 
That  lip,  the  foftnefs  of  which  is  imagined,  not. proved,  feems  to 
pronounce,  with  a  delightful  tremor,  its  permiftion  for  me  to  allay  my 
thirfi. 

‘  Sac.  The  fon  of  my  lord  feems  inclined  to  break  his  promife. 

•  Dsifim.  Beloved,  1  was  deceived  by.  the  pro;nmity  of  the  lotos  to 
^bat  eye  which: equals  it  in  brightnefs..  [He  blows  gently  on  kertyt* 

•  Sac.  Well ;  now  I  fee  a  prince  who  keeps  his  word  as  it  becomes 
bls' imperial  chara^r^**.  Yet  I  am.  really  alhamed  that  no  dtfert  of 
mine  entitles  me  to  the  kind  fervice  of  my  lord’s  fon^ 

•  Dujhm.  What  reward  can  I  defire,  except  that  which  I  confiJer 
a$  the  greateft,  the  fragrance  Ofyoardelidoas^lip  ? 

•.  *  ‘  Sesu  Will  that  content  .yon  i 


» 
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«  Dujhm.  The  bee  is  contented  with  the  mere  odour  of  the  water 

Wy. 

*  Sac.  If  he  were  not  he  would  get  no  remedy, 

*  Dujhm.  Yes,  this  and  this -  [Kijpng  her  tagerlj. 

*  Behind  the  feenes.  Hark !  the  Chacravaca  is  calling  her  mate  om 
the  bank  of  the  Malini ;  the  night  is  beginning  to  fpread  her  (hades. 

'  Sac.  (Lijiening^  alarmed. )  O  fon  ^  my  lord,  the  matron  Gaa- 
approaches  to  inquire  after  my  health.  Hide  yourfelf,  1  en- 
^at,  beyond  yon  trees, 

‘  Dulhm.  I  yield  to  necclEty.  \He  retiree^ 


[He  retiree* 


We  could  have  wifhed  that  the  learned  tranflator  had  accom¬ 
panied  this  publication  with  notes^  illuftrative  of  the  manners 
and  mythology  of  the  Indians.  Without  them  the  reader  re¬ 
mains  bewildered  and  diffatisfied.  As  a  dramatic  compofition^ 
he  could  not  expeft  that  it  would  be  much  relilhed  by  occidental 
critics ;  had  it  therefore  been  made  a  vehicle  of  knowledge,  and 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  that  wonderful 
race  of  *men,  we  apprehend  that  every  reader  would  have  been 
better  fatisfied.  ...  v 

Before  we  have  done,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  ten¬ 
dency  which  wits  in  every  age  have  had  ludere  cum  facris.  The 
Hindoo  Calidas  is  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  his  brethren ;  and, 
though  he  forfeits  us  with  religion  throughout  his  drama,  yet 
he  has  made  Madhavya,  who  may  be  coniidered  as  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  joculator^  and  the  buffoon  of  the  piece,  a  Brahman.  The 
following  is  an  exquifite  pidlure  of  thofe  enthufiafts  who  arc 
ftill  to  be  met  with  in  India,  and  who  imagine  that  the  Supremo 
Being  is  delighted  by  the  mortification  and  torment  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  ^  A  Tittle  beyond  that  grove,  where  you  fee  a  pious 
‘  Yoge,  motionlefs  as  a  pollard,  holding  his  thick  buihy  hair, 

*  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  folar  orb,— Mark !  his  body  is  half 
i  covered  with  a  white  ant’s  edifice  made  of  raifed  clay;  tbo 

*  (kin  of  a  fnake  fupplies  the  place  of  his  facerdotal  thread,  and 
‘  a  part  of  it  girds  his  loins ;  a  number  of  knotty  plants  encircle 
^  and  wound  his  negk ;  and  furrounding  birds’  nefts  almcft  con- 

*  ceal  his  (boulders.*  • 

Upon'  the  whole,  as  an  oriental  turiofity,  ar,  a  piflure  of 
manners  fo  very, different  from  our  own,  we.  imagine  SacoA- 
tala  will.bs  received  favourably  by  the  literary- world. 
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Art.  V.  Sketches  chiefly  relating  to  the  Hiflory^  Religion^' 
Learning j  and  Manners^  of  the  Hindoos.  With  a  coneije  Ac^ 
count  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Native  Powers  of  Hindoflan^ 
pp.  422.  8vo.  6s;  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1790* 

[  Concluded.  ] 

OKETCH  7th  treats  of  the  ‘  Religion  of  the  Hindoos;* 
(ketch  8th  of  their  ‘  Mythology  and  the  9th  of  their 
*  Devotion  and  Worftiip/  On  thele  articles  we  cannot  en¬ 
large;  but  the  reader  will  find  under- each  of  thel'e  heads  both 
inllru^lion  and  entertainment.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
tranferibing  what  the  author  has  faid  at  the  commencement  of 
Iketch  7th,  as  it  evinces  the  moft  unfliaken  attachment  to  their 
religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  difplays  an  enlargement  of  mind 
which,  as  far  as  it  refpedls  religious  fubje£ls,  is  peculiar  to 
them  alone : 

•  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  Hindoo  religion  itfelf, 
we  cannot  deny  its  profeffors  the  merit  of  having  adhered  to  it  with 
a  conflancy  unequalled  in  the  hillory  of  any  other.  The  number 
of  thufe  who  have  been  induced  or  compelled  to  quit  their  do»51rines, 
notwithllanding  the  long  period  of  their  fubjeftion,  and  the  perfccu- 
tions  they  have  undergone,  is  too  inconfiderable  to  bear  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  adhered  to  them. 

*  It  is  a  circumftance  very  fingular,  and  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  that,  contrary  to' the  pradlice  of  every  other,  religious  fociety, 
the  Hindoos,  far  from  difturbing  thofe  who  arc  of  a  different  faith, 
by  endeavours  to  convert  them,  cannot  even  admit  any  profdytes ; 
and  that,  notwithftanding  the  exclufion  of  pthers,  and  though  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  own  doctrines,  they  neither  hate  nor  defpife,  nor  pity, 
fuch  as  are  of  a  different  belief ;  nor  do  they  think  them  lefs  favoured 
by  the  Supreme  Being  than  themfelves.  They  fay,  that  if  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one  religion  to  another,  that  only  could 
prevail  which  he  approved;  becaufe  to  fuppofe  fuch  preference, 
while  we  fee  fo  many  different  religions,  would  be  the  height  of  im¬ 
piety,  as  it  would  be  fuppofing  injullice  towards  thofe  that  he  left  ig¬ 
norant  of  his  will ;  arid  they  therefore  conclude,  that  every  religion 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  country  and  people  where  it  is  pradifed, 
and  that  alU  in  their  original  purity^  are  equally  acceptable  to 
God.’ 

It  may  be  likewife  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  though  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  almoft  all  popular  reli¬ 
gions,  be  fraught  with  abfurdities,  yet  their  fages  and  philolo- 
phers  have  the  pureft  and  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  of  which  the  following  ftanzas  from  the  hymn  to  Nai  - 
rayna,  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  convincing  proof : 

*  Spirit 
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*  Spirit  of  fpirits,  who  through  evVy  part 
Of  ipace  expanded,  and  of  endlefs  time. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  laboring  thought  fublime, 

Badil  uproar  into  beauteous  order  (laft ; 

Before  heav’n  was,  thou  art. 

Ere  fpheres  beneath  us  roll’d,  or  fpheres  above. 

Ere  earth  in  firmamental  aether  hung. 

Thou  fat’ll  alone,  till,  through  thy  niyftic  love,  - 
Things  unexifting  to  exillcnce  fprung, 

And  grateful  defcant  fung, 

Omnifeient  Spirit,  whofe  all-ruling  pow’r 
Bids  from  each  fenfe  bright  emanations  beam ; 

Glows  in  the  rainbow,  fparkles  in  the  llream. 

Smiles  in  the  bud,  and  gliftens  in  the  flow’r 
That  crowns  each  vernal  bow’r; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  warbles  in  the  throat 
.  Of  every  bird  that  hails  the  bloomy  fpring. 

Or  tells  his  love  in  many  a  liquid  note, 

Whilil  envious  artifts  touch  the' rival  tiring. 

Till  rocks  and  forefts  ring; 

Breathes  in  rich  fragrance  from  the  Sandal  grove. 

Or. where  the  precious  mulk-deer  playful  rove  ; 

In  dulcet  juice,  from  cluft’ring  fruit  ditlils. 

And  burns  falubrious  in  the  tafteful  clove : 

Soft  banks  and  verd’rous. hills 
-  ‘  Thy  prefent  influence  fills  ; 

In  air,  in‘floods,  in  caverns,  woods,  and  plains. 

Thy  will  infpirlts  all,’  thy  fovereign  Maya  reigns. 

Blue  cryflal  vault;  and  elemental  fires. 

That  in  th’  sethcrcal  fluid_Waze  and  Jbreathe ; 

Thou,  tofling  main,  whofe  fnaky  branches  wreathe 

This  pcnfile  orb  with  intertwining  gyres ; 

Mountains,  whofe  lofty  fpires, 

Prefumptuous,  rear  their  fummits  to  the  fkies, 

And  blend  their  em'rald  hue  with  fapphire  light?. 

Smooth  meads  and  lawns,  that  glow  with  varying  dyes 

Of  dew-befpangled  leaves  and  bloflbms  bright. 

Hence !  vanifli  from  my  fight, 

Delufive  piftures !  unfubftantial  fliows  ! 

My  foul  abforb*d  one  only  Being  knows ! 

Of  all  perceptions  one  abundant  (burce. 

Whence  ev’ry  objeft,  ev’ry  moment  flows : 

Suns  hence  derive  their  force. 

Hence  planets  learn  their  courfe; 

i>ut  funs  and  fading  worlds  1  view  no  more ; 

«  * 

God  only  I  pnreeive ;  God  only  i  adors.* 
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The  ‘  Learning,  Philofophy,  and  Aftronomy  of  the  Brah. 
mans*  form  the  contents  of  fketches  loth  and  iith.  As  all 
the  books  which  contain  the  philofophy  of  the  Hindoos  arc 
written  in  the  Sanfkrect  language,  which  is  known  only  to  mea 
of  learning  among  thenifelves  we  can  have  but  an  imperfeit 
acquaintance  with  their  philofophical  acquirements  :  the  reader, 
however,  will  find  fome  account  of  tlieir  metaphyiics  and  ethics 
in  (ketch  io:h.  Our  author  has  been  able  to  fpeak  at  more 
length,  and  with  more  certainty,  of  their  aftronomy.  The 
exadtnefs  of  their  aftronomical  year,  and  of  their  tables  for  cal. 
culating  eclipfes,  (hews  that"  they  were  formerly  great  profi. 
cients  in  that  fcience.  We  fay  formerly^  for  though  the  prclent 
brahmans  can,  by  the  help  of  thefe  tables,  compofe  almanacs, 
and  fbretel  eclipfes,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  undcrftaml 
the  principles  upon  which  their  anceftors  conftrudted  them. 
This  fketch.  concludes  with  an  extraft  oP  a  letter  from  Sir  Ro. 
bert  Barker  to  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
giving  a  defeription  of  the  obfervatory  at  Benares, ^  and  the  ftu- 
pendous  inftr-uments  it  contains,  conftrufted  of  ftone  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  exaftnefs,  fome  of  them  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
in  height.  As  it  would  be  impoffible  to  give  our  readers  an 
adequate  idea  of  thefe  wonderful  inftruments  without  the  plate, 
we  muft  refer  them  to  the  work  itfelf. 

In  (ketch  i2th,‘  which  gives  a  detail  of  the  ^Manners  ani 
Cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos,*'  the  reader,  who  wilhes  only  for  en 
tertainment,  will  be  gratified,  and  every  reflefting  mind  will 
find  ample  materials  for  the  exertion  of  its  faculties.  The  au¬ 
thor  gives  an  account  of  the  marriages,. domeftic  life,  education 
of  youth,,  funerals,,  amufements,  drefs,  agriculture,  painting, 
fculpture,  archite£lure,  &c.  of  this  extraordinary  people;  all 
which  will  gratify  the  curious,,  and  excite  the  reflexions  of  the 
philofopher.  We  (hall  juft  remark  here,  that  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  feeins  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity  in  India,  and 
to’have  taken  place  long  before  if  was  thought  of  in  our  wcllern 
hemifphcre.  It  may  be  likewife  obferved^.  that  there*  are  no 
traces  of  the  firft  introduXion  of  the  venereal  difeafe  into  that 
country.  Had  it  been  carried  there  by  Europeans,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  noticed  among  other  memorable  events^ 
But  hiftory  and;  tradition  are  equally  filent  on  .this  fubjeft  i  I' 
feems,  like  other  difeafes,  alwaj^  to  have  accompanied  hu¬ 
manity.  This,  with  other  circumftances,  appears  to  gh- 
llrength  to  an  opinion  which  gains  ground,  viz.  that  t  * 


*  Sir  William  Jones,  and  fome  other  Europeans,  ha.ve  lately  turnf 
their  aiteutiou  to  that  laitguage. 
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venereal  difeafe  'was  not  an  importation  from  America,  but  ex- 
ifted  in  Europe  before  the  difeoveries  of  Columbus.  The  fol- 
i  lowing  narrative  we  infert  as  a  ftrikin^  inftance  of  the  dignity 
[  of  mind  and  felf-confideration  of  a  Hindoo  chief^  as  well  as  of 
[  the  fidelity  and  unftiaken  attachment  oi^  his  followers.  It  will 
:  at  the  fame  time  bring  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  our  author : 

‘  The  pofleffions  of  Rangarow,  Rajah  of  Boobclec,  bordered  upon 
thofc  of  Viziaramrauzc,  and  difputcs  concerning  their  boundaries, 
and  the  diverting  the  courfe  of  ftreams,  were  very  frequent.  But 
the  fccret,  and  probably  the  moft  powerful  caufe  of  his  hate,  was 
the  confequence  that  Rangarow  derived  from  his  birth,  which  the 
other,  notwithftanding  his  fuperior  wealth  and  pofleffions,  afpired  to 
in  mn,  Rangarow  enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  illuftrious  anceftry, 

^  and  could  not  always  fupprefs  the  indignation  which  a  fuperior  birch 
fometimes  produces  in  an  elevated  mind,  when  expofed  to  the  info- 
of  one  of  inferior  extradion,  to  whom  fortune  has  been  more 
pitious ;  he  claimed  his  defeent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Orixa^ 
his  perfon  and  family  were  univerfally  refpefted.  Viziaramrauze^ 
iparatively  with  him,  was  but  of  mean  extraftion ;  his  family  had 
Q  raifed  and  enriched  by  their  intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Maho- 
ian  viceroys.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  to  Ran- 
ow,  calling  on  him  to  attend  him  as  the  delegate  of  the  govern* 
at,  and  to  account  with  him  for  his  tribute.  The  other  faw  the 
ger  he  was  expofed  to  if  he  refufed— the  indignity  if  he  complied 
lod  his  feelings  being  too  powerful  to  yield  to  the  fuggeflions  of 
dence,  without  deigning  to  reply,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Bufly,  aiTur* 
him  of  his  readinefs  to  conform  in  every  thing  to  his  commands,* 
epting  that  of  attending  on  his  inveterate  enemy ;  a  mortification 
conjured  him  not  to  infill  on.  The  letter  was  probably  inter- 
ted  by  Viziaramrauze,  and  Rangarow’s  filence  and  non-appearance 
e  conflrued  into  contempt  and  difaiFefliom  About  the  fame  time 
fepoys  in  the  French  fcrvice,  with  feme  of  Viziaramrauze’a 
ns,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  Boobelee  diftrift,  were  driven  back, 
e  people  of  that  country  fay  they  were  fent  on  purpofe  by  him,* 
but  any  communication  to  the  Rajah,  with  a  view  to  provoke  re- 
mce.  But  in  whatever  way  it  arofe,  the  circumftance  confirmed 
opinion  M.  de  Bufly  bad  been  taught  to  entertain,  and  Viziaram- 
ze  availed  himfelf  of  that  difpofition  to  perfuade  him  to  march 
trds  Boobelee  with  their  joint  forces.  When  Rangarow  was  in- 
med  of  the  motion  of  the  French  army,  and  that  Viziaramrauze 
ompanied  it,  the  former  *  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  enter 
territory,  and  his  letter  not  having  been  replied  10,  concurred  in 
l^Inghim  believe  that  his  ruin  was  refolved  on.  Being  too  proud' 
or  preferring  any  alternative  to  that  of  living  as  a  fuppliant  in 
kIht  country,  he  took  the  fatal  refolution,  inflead  of  going  and 
pealing  to  the  juftice  of  M.  dc  Bufly,  to  prepare  for  defence,  and 
^^r€d  himfelf  to  be  Ihut  up  in  a  fmall  and  ill  confirufted  fort  with 
family  and  ptincipal  relations.  The  place  was  immediately 
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attacked ;  the  artillery  foon  made  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  but  the  bt'. 
ficged,  fighting  with  the  courage  which  is  produced  by  rerentmeni 
and  defpair,  repulled  an  affault,  though  iuliaincd  for  a  confider^hle 
time.  On  the  24th  of  January  1758,  a  fecond  affault  was  made, and 
again  r^pulfed  ;  but  the  number  of  the  Ixfieged  being  now 
diminiflud,  Rangarow  afl'em bled  his  kinfincn,  and  informed  them 
*  thtit  as  it  w;/s  iinpofTible  to  defend  the  place  much  longer,  or  per. 
haps  even  to  refill  another  aflhult,  he  had  rcfolved  not  to  outlive  Ih 
misfortunes,  or  expofe  himfelf  and  his  family  to  the  humiliation  of 
appearing  as  prifoners  before  a  perfon  he  defpifed ;  that  he  did  not 
wiQi,  however,  that  his  example  (hould  have  any  influence  on  them, 
nor  would  he  offer  them  any  advice ;  that  having  followed  the  die* 
tates  of  his  own  mind,  he  left  them  ^  be- guided  by  theirs  ;  nor  did 
he  fee  that  they  flood  in  the  fame  predicament  that  he  did,  for  as 
the  refentment  of  their  enemies  was  direfted  entirely  againll  himfelf, 
they  would  probably,  after  his  death,  be  lefs  inclined  to  feverity.’ 
But  they  uoanimoufly  approved  of  his  fentiments,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  furvive  him.  He  then  fent  for  his  only  child,  an  in- 
fane  fon,  and'taking  him  in  his  arms,  and  addrefling  him  as  all  that 
remained  of  an  ancient,  illuftrious,  but  unfortunate  race  of  prlncei, 
he  gave  him  his  dying  bleffing,  and  delivering  him  to  the  care  of  two 
of  his  officers,  in  whofe  prudence  he  could  confide,  he  defired  them  to 
conceal  themfelves  with  him  in  a  fecret  place  till  night,  and  cirde^ivoar 
to  convey  him  to  one  of  his  friends,  a  Rajah  among  the  weflern  meun- 
tains,  with  this  meffage  :  ‘  Rangarow  fends  you  bis  fon,  as  the  W 
pledge  of  liis  confidence  and  affedion.* 

'  ‘  The  refolutions  taken  in  this  affembly  being  adopted  by  all  who 
were  in  the’  place,  they  employed  a  fhort  time  in  performing  fomt 
religious  ceremonies,  and  in  taking  a  folemn  leave  of  each  other.  Re¬ 
turning  to  their#  refpeftive  dwellings,  they  prepared  them  for  tie 
flames  with  flraw,  and  fuch  other  combuflible  materials  as  they  could 
procure.  The  women  aflifted  them  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  and  every.  | 
one  received  death  from  the  hand  of  the. perfon  to  whom  (he  was  tic 
moft  nearly  allied,  or  gave  it  with  her  own.  This  dreadful  fccne  be-  j 
ing  plofed,  they  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  that  they  might  yet  fee  this  | 
laft  ceremony  performed,  and  be  certain  that  the  bodies  ot  their  wo- 1 
men  fliould  not  be  expofed  to  any  infult. 

*  The  enemy  obfrrving  the  conflagration,  had  again  mounted  tbe 
breach  at  the  time  Rangarow  and  his  follow'ers  returned  to  it.  He 
fell  by  a  muflcet-ball ;  and. every  man  who  accompanied  him 
killed,  as  they  dlfdained  to  receive  quarter.  The  only  living  pcrioa 
found  in  the  fort  was  an  old  Erahman,  who  related  the  difmal  tale. 

.  ‘  M.  de  Buffy,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  deeply  allecled  by  tins 
horrid  cataflrophe,  relolved  to  quit  a  place  where  every  objccl  re¬ 
called  to  his  mind  the  unhappy  fate  of  its  late  inhabitants.  iSotwita* 
{landing  the  various  revolutions  which  the  empire  had  undergone* 
they  fliil  had  retained  a  fmall  and  remote  corner  of  the  extennve  pci- 
feflions  of  their  anceflors,  which  they  might  have  contiruecl  10  enj-'? 
for  many  ages  yet  to  come,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  Europe-;*  ' 
who,  on  more  occafions  than  this,  have  been  the  caufc  of  much 
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2ml  wretchednefs,  by  blindly  taking,  part  Ln  Afiatic  difputes,  without 
properly  inquiring  into  and  underllanding  them. 

‘  The  two  ofneers  to  whofe  care  R^ngarow  had  confided  his  Ton, 
having  fucccfsfully  executed  the  trull  that  was  committed  to  them, 
came  dirguifed’as  Yogeys  into  the  camp  of  Viziaramrauze  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  the  army  was  to  march  from  Boobelce.  With 
the  freedom  allowed  to  thofe  devotees,  they  took  their  Hation  under 
a  tree  near  his  rent  without  being  queltioncd.  In  the  n-ght  they  pri¬ 
vately  entered  it,  by  creeping  on  the  ground,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  a 
fide  of  it  where  there  happened  to  be  no  centinel.  He  was  a  corpu¬ 
lent*  unwieldy  min  :  they  found  him  lying  on  his  bed  a  deep  ;  but, 
awaking  him  and  telling  him  whom  they  were,  they  druck  him  with 
their  poignards..  The  guards,  on  hearing  a  noife,  ruihed  in ;  but 
Viziaramrauze  was  dead,  being  pierced  with  fevcral  wounds.  Though 
they  might  have  efcaped  by  the  way  they  came  in,  yet  they  made  no 
attempt  to  do  fo  ,*  but  handing  by,  and  pointing  to  the  body,  faid, 

»  Look  here,  we  are  fatisfied.*  They  related, the  manner  they  had 
taken  to  avenge  their  chief ;  and,  having  declared  that  no  other  knew 
their  intention,  or  was  concerned  with  them,  they  were  put  to  death, 
fatisSeJ  with  what  they  had  done,  and  entirely  refigned  to  receive  their 
puDiihment.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  laft  fketch,  which  exhibits  the  *  Hiftory 
and  political  ftate  of  the  prefent  native  powers  of  Hindohan/' 
Having  already,  extended  this  article  to  a  great  length,  we  can¬ 
not  dwell  long  upon  this  concluding  chapter,  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  content  ourfclves  with  juft  enumerating  the  different  powers 
our  author  has  mentioned^  Beyond  the  Attuclc,  or  Indus,  lie 
I  the  territories  of  the  Affgbans,  After  crofting  the  Indus  you  en- 
1  ter  the  dominions  of  the  ^eiks^  .who  are  in  poireftion  of  the  ex- 
[  tenfive  province  of  Lahore,  •  of  the  greateft  part  of  IViouItan,* 
I  andoffeveral  diftri^ls  towards* I>cihi.  Their  manners  and  cul- 
I  toms  are,  in  many  refpe6ls,  different  from  thofe  of  the  orlier 
Hindoos.  The  author  next  mentions  the  proviiiccs  of  D 
which  for  many  years  have  been  pafting  from  fovereign  to  fove- 
reign,  and  exhibiting  a  feene  of  anarchy  and  devaftation.  Next 
to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  lie  the  pofleflions  of  the  R.ajahs  of 
Jolnagur^  foadpoor^  Chiton^  2a\^  fejalmire,  Thefe,  wc  are  in¬ 
formed,  could  together  mufter  150,000  horfe.  'X az  fauts  iix6 
another  native  power  that  were  formed  into  a  nation  about  forty 
years  ago.  Our  author  next  takes  notice  of  the  Mahr,n:a$^  and 
confiders  them  as  the  moft  formidable  of  all  the  native  powers 
of  Hiiidoftan.  They  are  under  different  chiefs  or  fovereigns  ; 
tne  grWer  number  obey  the  Paifhwa,  as  vicegerent  of  the  Rani 
Rajah,  who  is  only  the  ftiadow  of  a  fovereign,  like  the  degene- 
fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne,  while  the  Paifhwa  is  in  every 
^'sfpe£l  the  Maire  du  Palais.  •  The  emainder  of  the  Mahrattas 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  of  Madajcc 
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Scindia,  and  of  Holkar.  All  the  Mahrattas  pay  a  certain  dc* 
fcrcnce  to  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign.  The  Deckan  is 
the  next  territory  of  importance  poflefled  by  the  Hindoos.  It 
was  formerly  the  moft  confiderable  province  of  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  j  but  many  of  its  dependencies  have  been  feized  by  the  fur¬ 
rounding  ftates,  and  it  is  fo  ill  governed  by  Nizam  Ally  Khan, 
that  it  has  loft  much  of  its  weight  in  the  political  fcale  of  India. 
An  account  of  the  pofleflions  of  Tippo  Saib^  with  the  hiftory  and 
charadler  of  his  father  Hyder  Ally,  conclude  the  volume. 

Having  given  the  above  ample  analyfis  of  this  publication, 
we  have  only  to  add  that  we  have  read  it  with  pleafure,  and  re¬ 
commend  it  to  every  one  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  enter  deeply  into  refearches  concerning  India. 


Art.  VI.  Arcbaologia\  or^  Mifcellaruous  Tra£fs  relating  to  An* 
iiqulty.  Publijhgd  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
lume  IX.  pp.  404.  4to.  19s.  fewed.  White  and  Son.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791* 

[ .  Continued.  ] 

VI.  AH  Account  of  the  ancient  Lordjhip  of  Galloway^  from 

earliejl  Period  to  the  Year  1455,  when  it  was  annexed  ti 
the  Crown  of  Scotland.  By  Robert  Riddelt^^  of  Glenriddell^  Efj* 

‘  Galloway,*  fays  this  author,  ‘  in  the  early  period  of  the 
‘  Scottifh  monarchy,  confifted  of  that  traft  of  country  which 
‘  now  comprehends  the  (hire  and  ftewarty  of  Galloway,  Nithf- 
‘  dale,  Garrick,  and  die  weftern  part  of  Airfhire,  with  part  of 
‘  Lanerickfhire.*  But  what  authority  Mr.  Riddell  has  for  this 
extenfion  of  Galloway,  or  even  what  were  the  aftual  bounda- 
,  yies  of  it,  Ke  has  not  thought  proper  to  tell  us. 

‘  This  extenfive  traft  appears  to  have  been  totally  indepen- 
f  dent,  both  of  the  Scottifh  and  PidHfh  kingdoms,  and  was  go- 
‘  verned  by  Reguli,  or  princes.  Bede  informs  us  that  in  the 
‘  year  412,  St.  Ninian  was  fent  to  the  fouth  Pifts,  and  to 
f  Whithorn  in  Galloway,  and  calls  Candida  Cafa^  or  Whithorn 
‘  in  Galloway,  one  of  the  four  Northumbrian  bifhopricks. 
This  is  faid  with  a  ftrange  contradidlorinefs,  in  manner  at  leat  * 
if  not  in  matter.  That  Galloway  was  independent  of  the 
and  yet  that  Ninian  was  ‘  fent  to  the  fouth  Pifts  and  to  Whit* 
‘  horn  in  Galloway,*  carries  a  ftrong  note  of  contradiftion^ 
its  found.  But  there  is  a  pofitive  and  fubftahtial  contradifl'*^ 
in  afferting  Galloway  to  be  ‘  independent’  and  ‘  governed  hj 
‘  Reguli,  or  princes*  of  its  own;  when  in  the  very  nextfc‘> 
fence,  and  in  the  very  authority  cited  to  prove  this,  it  appe- 
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10  have  been  *  one  of  the  Northumbrian  bifliopricks.’  Gal¬ 
loway,  therefore,  was  glorioufly  ‘  independent’  of  ‘  both  the 
«  Scottilh  and  Pi£lilh  kingdoms,*  when  it  was  an  actual  and 
conftitutive  part  of  the  Northumbrian.  And  Galloway  was 
wonderfully  *  governed  by  Reguli,  or  princes’  of  its  own,  when 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  formed  a  diftriiS 
in  their  empire,  and  compofed  a  diocefe  in  their  church.  We 
make  thefe  obfervations  unwillingly.  But  we  think  ourfelvcs 
hound  in  juftice  to  the  public,  to  put  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
its  council,  and  its  authors,  upon  thinking  as  they  write,  hear, 
and  read ;  and  mixing  feme  portion  of  good-fenfe^  we  had  almolt 
faid  of  common*fenfe,  with  their  learning.  7'he  real'hiftcry  is 
this,  as  Bede  himfelf  has  related  it.  In  565  Columba  came 
from  Ireland  to  preach  Chriftianity  ‘  provinciis  feptentrionaliura 

*  Piftorum,  hoc  eft,  eis  quae  arduis  atque  horrentibus  montiam 
^  jugis  ab  auftralibus  eorum  funt  regionibus  fcqueftratae,’  to  all 
thewefternand  northern  highlanders.  *  Namque  ipfi  auftrales 
^  Pi(fti,  qui  intra  eofdem  montes  habent  fedes,*  all  the  lowlanders 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Friths  and  along  the  eaftern 
coaft;  not  ^  in  the  year  412,’  as  Mr.  Riddell  ftrangely  fixes  the 
chronology,  but  ‘  multo  ante  tempore,*  long  before  565,  and,  as 
we  fuppofe  Mr.  Riddell  meant,  about  432,  when  Ninian  is  faid  to 
have.^ed  at  Whiterne;  ‘  ut  perhibent,  relido  errore  idolatriac, 

^  fidem  veritatis  acceperant,  praedicante  eis  verbum  Nynia  epif. 

*  copo-» ;  cujus  fedem  epifi^paUm — jam  nunc  anglorum  gens  obtinet^^ 
Ninian  therefore,  who  was  ^  ,de  natiene  Brittonwm,*  was  bijhop 
%f  IVhiterne  in  Galloways  went  from  Whiterne  to  preach  among 
the  fouthern  Pifts ;  and  returned  to  Whiterne  again.  So  un¬ 
truly  does  Mr.  Riddell  reprefent  him,  as  ‘  fent  to  the  fouth 
^  Pifts  and  to  Whiterne  in  Galloway  !^  He  fpent  the  reft  of  his 
days  at  Whiterne,  was  there  fainted,  and  lent  his  own  name  to 
the  cathedral,  that  was  denominated  St.  Martinis  before.  ^  Cu- 
^  jus  fedem  epifcopalem,’  Bede  fays,  ‘  San£li  Martini,  epifeopi 

*  nomine  et  ecclefia  infignem,  ubi  ipfe  etiam  corpore  una  cum 

*  pluribus  fandtis  requiefeit,*  &c.  And,  as  Bede  fiiwlly  fub- 
joins,  ‘  qui  locus,  ad  provtneiam  Berniciorum  pertinent^  vulgi 
^  vocatur  ad  Candidam  Cafam 

‘  After  the  annihilation  of  the  Pidlifli  kingdom,*  fays  Mr. 
Riddell,  ‘  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  alTumed  a  feudal  fuperiority 

*  over  the  lords  of  Galloway,  which  for  many  ages  was  dif. 

^  Pjuted  by  the  Gallwegian  Reguli.*  All  this  is  moft  ridicu- 
louny  averred,  when  we  have  already  feen  from  the  repeated 
words  of  Bede,  that  Galloway  was  a  part  of  Bernicia  in  the 
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eighth  century.  Mr.  Riddell^  fixing  his  eye  only  on  the  Scots 
and  Pidts,  never  thinks  of  the  Northumbrians.  He  fets  up  his 
Galloway  countrymen  in  an  exalted  independency  of  the  Plfts 
and  Scots,  when  all  the  while  they  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Saxons;  and  when  he  himfelf  has  told  us,  that  Whiterne  was 
the  feat  of  cne  of  the  Saxon  bifhops.  He  confounds  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  hiftory  with  the  later ;  and  he  confounds  bis  own 
vjiiderftanding  by  his  own  inattentivenefs. 

This  wdll  be  fufficient  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  diflTcrtation,  which 
goes  on  to  deduce  the  hiftory,  without  authority,  without  life, 
•without  meaning.  Only  in  one  place  it  quotes  an  hiftorian  of 
ancient  fame  to  be  fure — Sir  David  Dalrymple  ;  that  ‘  the  Gali* 

‘  vegians  claimed  the  pre  eminence  of  beginning  the  attack/  at 
a  battle  in  1138,  ‘  as  being  due  by  ancient  cuftom,  and  they  in 

*  confequence  led  the  van  under  their  chiefs  Ulgric  and  Dove- 

*  nald.*  He  adds,  once  referring  to  an  authority  really  ancient^ 
that  *  Ralph  de  Diceto  thus  deferibes  the  Galloway  men  who 
‘  ferved  in  the  army  of  William  the' Lion,*  King  of  Scotland; 

They  were  fleet,  naked,  remarkably  bold,  wearing  on  their 
left  fidcs  fmall  knives,  formidable  to  any  armed  men,  verv 
expert  in  throwing  and  aiming  their  javelins  at  great  dif- 
tances,  fetting  up  for  a  fignal  when  they  go  to  battle  a  long 
lance.'*  We  fufpedl  our  author  to  have  taken  this  pafl'age  at 
fecond  hand  only.  We  are  certain  he  has  omitted  a  capital  . 
ftroke  in  it,  which  W’as  cfTential  to  his  hiftory ;  the  tranfmiffion 
of  Galloway  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Scottifh  kings.  ‘  Rex 
‘  Scotorum  Willelmus,’  Diceto  informs  us,  ‘  qua  in  provincia 

*  Norihanhymbrorum  avo  fuo  regi  David  fuerant  donata^  tradita^ 

*  Curtis  conjirmata^  quae  etiam  fuerant  ab  ipfo  tempore  longo 
‘  pofTelTa,  repetens  a  rege  patre,'  our  Henry  the  Second,  ‘  fed 
‘  repulfam  inveniens,  congregavit  exercitum ;  habens  multitude 
‘  nem  infinitam  Galwalenfium^  agilem,  nudam,  cnlvitie  multd  «?- 

*  tabtlem^  finiftrum  latus  munientem  culteliisy  with  the  daggers 

of  the  Highlanders,  And  ‘  calvitie  multa  notabilem/ 

now  rendered  ‘  remarkably  bold^^  has  been  fo  rendered,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  by  a  mif-print  for  ‘  remarkably  bald** 

VII.  Tranflation  of  a  Dijfertation  on  Satirical  Medals  \  ad- 
drejfed  to  the  Society  by  Pere  Francois  Phillippe  Gourdin^  Benedi^h 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Maur  at  Rouen^  Librarian  of  the  Abbey  of  St» 
Ouen  in  No*  mandy^  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Roueyi^  Cuen^  and 
Villefrancbey  and  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Boulogne^  and  the  Mu* 
feum  at  BourdeauXy  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antique- 
ries  of  London. 
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This  cfiay,  which  is  well-written,  and  is  the  firft  in  the  col¬ 
lection  which  we  have  had  occalion.  to  notice  as  fuch,  turns 
upon  a  queftion  that  has  been  much  agitated,  it  feems,  among 
medallic  antiquaries.  *There  is  a  gold  medal  in  the  King  of 
France's  cabinet,  which  reprefents  the  Emperor  Gallienus  with 
an  infeription  to  him  as  a  woman,  ‘  Gallienac  Auguftae  and 
with  a  legend  on  the  reverfe,  ‘  ubique  pax.'  Some  antiquaries, 
Frederic  Spanheim,  Vaillant,  Bandelet,  Banduri,  and  Grain- 
ville,  have  confidered  this  as  a  fatire  on  Gallienus  ;  Julian  in  his 
Cefars  reprefenting  Gallienus  as  coming  to  the  banqupt  of  the 
gods,  in  the  habit^  and  with  the  air  of  a  woman ;  and  the  legend 
correfpondently  proclaiming  peace  every  where,'  when  war  was 
defolating  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Yet  Hardouin,  Abbe 
de  ViUlemont,  and  M.  Galland,  have  maintained  that  the  medal 
was  not  intended  as  a  fatire  j  relying  chiefly  upon  this  principle^ 
that  the  Romans  were  too  grave  a  people,  to  publilh  fatires 
upon  their  medals.  Of  the  very  fame  opinion  in  general,  un- 
lefs  our  memory  deceives  us,  does  our  own  Addifon  profefs  him- 
felf  to  be,  in  his  pleafing,  but  (we  believe)  petty,  eflay  on  me¬ 
dals.  ‘  ‘Upon  this  principle'  too,  fays  Pere  Gourdin,  ‘  Klotzius 

*  contends,  that  no  fatirical  medal  whatfoever  is  to  be  found 
‘  among  the  ancients,  and  that  the  very  firft  of  the  kind  is  not 
‘  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  year  1512,  when  Louis  XII.' 

‘  caufed  one  to  be  ftruck  in  order  to  revenge  himfclf  upon 
‘  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  put  the  kingdom  of  France  under 
‘  interdiift.'  ' 

'  Pere  Gourdin  fets  himfdf  to  ‘  examine  this  principle,  the 

*  truth  of  which  is  founded  upon  incontrovertible  fafts  ;  but  let 

*  us  at  the  fame  time  reduce  it  to  its  juft  value,  and  we  (hall 

*  \^ery.  foon  perceive  that  the  wnclufion^  drawn  from  it  is  too 
^'general,  too  extenfive,  and  confequcntly  falfe  and  ill-founded. • 
He  accordingly  finds,  that  ‘  neither  the  Roman  fenate,  the  mu- 

*  nicipal  towns,  or  [nor]  the  colonies,  ever  afTumed  to  them- 

*  felves  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  any  mark  whatfoever  of  rail- 
‘  lery,  or  malicious  allufion  to  the  emperors  or  emprefles,  upon 
‘  their  coins,  or  even  upon  their  particular  medals.'  But  in¬ 
dividuals  did,  he  thinks.  He  then  enumerates  feveral  ftrong 
eruptions  of  a  fatirical  fpirit  among  the  Romans,  agairift  theij: 
greateft  tyrants.  Pafquinades  were  as  common  in  ancient  Rome, 
as  they  have  been  in  modern.  ‘  If  among  the  Romans,'  he  adds, 
‘  ^efe  different  means  to  ridicule  tbofe  in  power  were*  em- 
‘  ployed,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  neglected  to  ufe  their 
‘  raillery  upon  medals,  which  were  more  convenient  to  fpread 
^  abroad  thefe  kinds  of  fatire  ?  It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that 
‘  they  had  rccourfc  to  this  mode,  fince  there  are’ medals  which 

*  bear  all  the  marks  than  [that]  can  be  denominated  fatirical.* 

He 
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He  then  fpecifies  fome.  And  he  finally  gives  feme  rules,  for 
diftingui(hing  fuch  as  are  fatirical  from  luch  as  are  not. 

But  we  ihould  injure  the  reputation  of  this  judicious  fo. 
Teijgncr,  if  we  did  not  (hew  his  mode  of  writing,  in  one  or  two 
pa&ges  detached  from  the  reft.  ^  Raillery  and  fatire,’  7ie  tells 
us,  ^  are  the  arms  of  imbecility,  but  not  of  meannefs ;  they 

*  announce  a  fufEcient  degree  of  courage  to  defire  revenge,  but 

*  too  great  weaknefs  to  hazard  the  effe<3s  of  it.  Now  with 

*  refpeift  to  the  entire  body  of  a  nation,  and  particularly  of  a 

*  republic,  the  fehate,  which  reprefents  it,  is  never  in  this  fitu^ 
^  ation.  It  knows  no  medium  between  fovereign  power  and 
‘  abfolute  llavery.  Let  us  examine  the  hiftory  of  all  people  and  of 
^  all  ages,  we  (hall  eafily  perceive  that  the  (pirit  which  animates 

*  a  national  body  muft  commonly  incline  to  the  extremes.  Is  it 

*  defirous  of  appearing  great  ?  Its  fiercenefs  becomes  pride. 

^  Does  it  talk  of  liberty  ?  It  is  independence  which  it  cherilhes, 
^  after  which  it  runs,  it  flies ;  and  as  its  fear  degeneratCvS  into 
^  pufillanimity,  fo  its  circumfpe^tion  is  to  be  coniidered  as  ab- 
f  folute  cowardice,  which  it  would  vainly  decorate  with  the 
^  name  of  prudence.  Thus  the  Roman  people  under  its  con- 

*  fills  ran  to  arms  upon  the  leaft  difeontent,  and  retired  to  the 
^  Aventine  Hill;  thus  did  the  Roman  fenate  under  its  emperors 
^  fervilely  kifs  the  hand  of  the  defpot  who  impofed  on  it  a  yoke 

*  of  iron, and  publicly  congratulated  Nero  for  having  committed 

*  a  parricide,  (Suetonius,  Nero,  c.,34.)  The  body  of  a  nation 

*  then  will  eiAcr  difdain  to  arm  itfelf  with  fatire,  or  it  will 

*  not  have  courage  to  do  it.  For  men  do  not  amufe  themfelves 
^  by  turning  into  ridicule  one  whom  they  can  caufe  to  tremble, 

^  or  (hould  he  be*  [it  Jbould  have  been  tranJJatedy  or  who  is] 

*  able  to  annihilate  them.*  Yet  ‘  raillery  and  fatire  braved 
‘  even  the  cruelty  of  Nero ;  and  though  the  weak  fenate  over- 
^  looked  [iV  Jbould  A/,  applauded]  his  crimes,  yet  private  per-  I 
\  Tons  did  not  fcruple  to  accufe  him  in  fuch  epigrams  as  thefe : 

*  negetMnea  magnd  de  Jiirpe  Neronem? 

Sujiulit  hie  matremy  fujlulit  tile  patremJ^ 

If  it  required  intrepidity  to  reproach  the  tyrant  to  his  face  with 
the  barbarity  of  his  conduft,  or  the  infamy  of  his  manners,  no 
lefs  prudence  was  required  in  the  difperfing  of  the  epigrams, 
which  were  made  upon  this  occafion.  Sometimes  recourfe  was 
had  to  a  way  lefs  expofed  to  the  danger  of  difeovery,  by  en¬ 
graving  on  ftones  emblems  or  fymbols,  which  contained  ihdi- 
reft  allufions  to  the  conduft  or  manners  of  emperors  or  em- 
prelTes,  until,  become  hardened  by  impunity,  they  feared  not 
to  put  upon  the  ftones  the  very  names  of  the  perfons  turned 
to  ridicule,  and  accompanied  them  often  with  the  moft  injn* 
rious  epithets.* 
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VIII*  ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Sydenham  to  Lord  M-a 
eartney^  dated  St*7homai*s  mounts  near  Madrafsy  0£f.  14,  1786. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Lort^  V.P. 

‘  A  labourer  in  ploughing  feme  ground’  in  Nellour  country^ 
found  himfelf  obftruAed  by  fomething  which  he  perceived  to 
be  a  fquare  building  of  brick  or  ftone.  Having  the  curiofity 
to  penetrate  further,  he  came  to  a  fmall  pot  containing  feveral 
pieces  of  gold.  To  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  eaftern 
world,  they  proved  to  be ^oman  coins  of  difFerent  emperors, 
the  impreflion  of,ma*ny.as  perfect  and  frelh  as  new/  Eleven 
have  been  copied^  and  Appear  to  be,  one  of  Fauftina,  four  of 
Hadrian,  two  indiftini^,  and  four  of  Trajan,  in  his  fifth  and 
fixth  confulfhip.  ^  How  to  account  for  the  coins  being  found 

*  in  thefe  parts,  is  not  very  eafy.  Some  have  endeavoured  by 
‘  them  to  afeertain  the  precife  limits  of  the  marches  of  the  Ro- 
‘  man  conquerors  into  the  Eaft,  while  others  fuppofe  thefe 
‘  coins  brought  by  travelling  Armenians,  whom  a  fpirit  of  com* 

*  merce  fpread  through  all  countries,  and  attrafted  hither  at  lb 

*  early  a  period.’  The  latter  fuppofition^  indeed,  is  the  ready 
refuge  for  all  thofe  who  encounter  a  difficulty,  and  cannot  face 
it  hiltorically.  Yet  we  muft  aflent  to  it.  *  Had  there  been  only 
the  coins  of  Trajan,  we  fhould  have  fuppofed  them  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  his  army,  in  his  famous  expedition  into  the  Indies. 
But  this  idea  is  repelled  at  once,  by  the  appearance  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  coins  of  his  fucceffbr  Hadrian.  And  w6  can  only  have  rc- 
courfe  for  an  explanation,  to  travelling  traders  carrying  the  mo¬ 
ney;  not  Armenian,  but  Roman.  All  the  circumftances  of  the 
difcovery,  the  fquare  building  of  brick  or  ftone,  the  pot,  and  the 
coins,  are  truly  Roman  in  their  nature,  fuch  as  have  occurred 
repeatedly  in  our  own  illand  f^and  feerff  to  tell  us  of  Roman 
merchants  refiding  in  the  country,  and  building  houfes,  but  or¬ 
dered  haftily  to  depart,  arid  burying  their  gold. 

IX.  Ohfervations  on  fome  Brafs  Celts^  and  other  Weapom  dijeo^ 
wed  in  Ireland^  1780.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge^  iffc. 

‘  About  the  year  1780,  two  pieces  of  antiquity  were  found  in 

*  a  bog  in  Weft-Meath.  Lady  Sharborne’  [Sherborne,  we 
apprehend,  and  only  pronounced  provincially  Sherborne],  ‘  hav- 

*  ing  been  in  that  kingdom  this  fummer,  the  pieces  I  mentioned 

*  happily  came  into  her  hands,  and  her  ladyftiip,  on  her  return 

*  TO  England,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  make  nie  a  prefent  of  them.’ 
Thefe  are  engraved  with  two  others ;  and  are  all  there  referred 
to  in  the  elTay,  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  when,  by  the 
unpardonable  neglcdk  of  the  infpeftor,  not  one  of  the  letters 
appears  upon  the  plate.  ‘  The  firft  of  them,  marked  A,  is  a 

*  ^tlt^  as  this  fort  of  inftrument  is  commonly  called. — The  ufe 

‘  of 
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‘  of  thefe' brazen  iiiftruments,feems  at  prefent  undetermined^  it 
‘  not  being  yet  afcertained,  wliether  they  w.re  delHncd  for  mi. 
‘  litary  purpofes  (though  1  have  feen  them  called  battle-axes)^  or 
‘  for  civil  and  domeltic  employments.’  In  this  goffiping  kind 
of  ftrain  does  Mr.  Pegge  go  oji.  ‘  1  fliall  not — attempt,’  he 
fays  to  Dr.  Lort,  ‘  to  refume  the  confideration  of  this  buflnefs 

*  after  \ou  \  but  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  embrace  this  oppoi-tu- 

*  nity  of  making  two  or  three  general  obfervations  concernino- 

*  thefe  celtSy  let  the  ufe  of  them  be  wiiat  it  will. 

^  The  pofition  here  laid  down’  by  fome,  *  that  this  celt,’  as 

*  being  of  brafs,  is  older  than  the  invention  of  iron,”  is  with 

*  me  very  queftionable;  fince,  though  Hefiod  and  Lucretius, 

*  whofe  words  need  not  be  cited  to  you,  do,  by  exprefs  trlti- 
‘  mony  and  aflertion,  corroborate  this  opinion;  and  the  Arundel 

*  marbles  ftatc  that  iron  was  not  invented  till  i86  years  before 
^  the  Trojan  war,  yet  Holy  Scripture  informs  us  better,  it  be- 
‘  ing  there  related,  that  TahaUCtan  was  an  inftruilor  of  every 
^  artificer  in  brafs  and  iron.”  There  are  alfo  other  palTages  of 

*  Scripture  which  tend  to  evince  and  confirm  the  ufe  of  iron 
‘  in  the  world,  in  fome  parts  of  it  at  leaft,  before  the  era 

*  affigned  by  the  marbles.*  How  then,-  Mr.  Pegge,  when  you 
have  the  fare  warrant  of  Scripture,  is  the  oppolitc  point  only 

*  very  queftionable’  with  you.  This  refults  nof,  let  us  add  in 
charity,  from  any  fpint  of  fccpticifm  In  him,  but  from  the  na¬ 
tural  turn  of  his  temper.  The  old  man,  like  the  old  woman  in 
Terence,  *  movet,  fed  non  promovet.’  And  all  this  has  been 
faid  already  in  Mr.  Whitaker’s  Hiftory  of  Manchefter.  That 
we  may  not  feem  to  accufe  Mr.  Pegge  unjuftly  of  fliuffling  in 
another  man’s  fhoes,  we  will  produce  the  paflage.  ‘  I'he  firft 
‘  formation  of  brafs,’  fays  that  author,  ‘  as  we  are  aftured  by 

*  hiftorical  infallibility,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difeovered 

*  even  in  the  feventh  generation  from  Adam  (Gen.  ch.  iv.) 

^  But  the  ufe  of  it  was  not,  as  feems  generally  believed  and  the 
^  Arundclian  marbles  affert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron. 

*  They  were  both  firft  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  firft 

*  wrought  by  the  fame  difeoverer,  (Gen.  ch.  iv.)  And  the 

*  knowledge  of  them  muft  have  been  equally  carried  over  the^ 

‘  world  afterwards,  with  the  fpreading  colonies  of  the  Noachid.T.  j 
^  An  acquaintance  with  one  or  the  other  was  abfolutely  nect'f-  | 

*  fary  to  the  cxiftence  of  the  colonifts,  the  clearing  away  of  the 

*  woods  about  their  fettl^inents,  and  the  erection  of  houfes  lor 

*  their  habitatibn.  And,  as  the  nations  in  the  Eaft  appear  to 

*  have  worked  their  mines  of  iron  or  copper,  in  the  remoteft 

*  periods  cf  their  hiftory  (Deut.  ch.  viii.  fee  alfo  ch.  iii.); 

*  io  the  Britons  in  the  Weft  were  particularly  acquainted  with 

*  both  (Caeiar,  p.  88.)’  And  a  note  fubjoins,  ‘  bow  miftakeii 

‘  therefore  | 
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<  therefore  are  Montfaucon,  Borlafe,  and  all  the  antiquarians, 

<  in  trufting  to  the  Arundclian  marbles  for  the  era  of  the  firft 
‘  formation  of  brafs,  grofbly  overlooking  the  pofitivc  accounts 
‘  of  infpi ration  !*  ^ 

‘  Qucrc,’  fays  Mr^  ‘  when  iron'  was  firft  known  in 

‘England?’  Mr.  Whitaker  has  long  fince  refolved  the  quef- 
tion.  ‘  It  was  late/  he  tells  us,  ‘  before  any  mines  of  iron 
‘  were  opened  in  the  ifiand.*  1  hey  appear  to  have  been  begun 
‘  only  a  few  years  beffjre  the  defeent  of  Cefsr^  and  even  then  were 
‘  carried  on,  not  by  the  Britons,  but  the  Belgje,  (Gefar, 

‘  p.  88.)  To  that  period^  both  of  them  received  froni  the  conti^ 

‘  nent  all  the  iron  that  they  had  among  them.  And  the  quantity 
^  which  was  then  collected  in  the  ifland,  was  very  tnb:mjicanty 
‘  (Cefar,  ibid.)’  f. 

•  ‘  The  celis'f  adds  Mr;  Pegge,  ‘  — are  not  of  Roman  but  of 
‘  Celtic  cxtradlion,  from  whence,  as  reafonably  may  be  pre- 
‘  fumed,  the  name,  whoever  firft  impofed  it,  was  taken.’  A 
not^  :  ‘  but  fee  a  different  etymon,  Ixom  coelare^  to  engrave,  in 
‘  Dr.^  B’orlafc,  p.  283,  which,  however,  I  do’ not  approve.* 
Mr.  Whitaker  had  juft  faid  the  fame  before  him.  Some  In- 
‘  ftrunlents  have  been  difeovered,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  which  thc  an- 
‘  tiquarians  have,  generally  attributed  to  the  Celtx,  and. have 
‘  thercfore'diftinguifticd  by  the  unmeaning  appellation ’of  Celts.* 
A  note  fubjoins;  ‘^Dr.  Borlafe  derives  the  name  of  Celt  froui 
^  coelo  to  engrave ;  unde  (fays  he)  C^eltis  vcl  Ccltis,  quafi^ 
‘•an'engraving  tool,  p.  283,  edit.  2d.’  Such  are'fomctimcs  the 
‘  little  efcapes  of  real  learning;  and  judgment Mr.  Pegge 
may  therefore  cry  out  upon  Mr.  Whitaker,  Percant  qui  ante  nos 
nijira  dixtrunt  /  '  ^ .  ; 

‘  ‘  If  my  fpecimen  of  the  Celtf  remarks  Mr.  Pegge,  ‘  be  a 
‘  military  weapon, “it  was  probably  one  of  thofe  darts  prjavc- 
‘  lins,*  which  Sir  James  Ware  fpeaks  of  as  ufed  by  the  old  lrifh, 
and  which  had  thongs  of  leather  faftened  to  thetn  for  drawing 
them  back  when  they  were  caft  ;  ‘  the  loop  on  the  fide  being  in 
‘appearance  intended  to  receive  fuch  a  thong  as  Sir 'James 
‘  fpeaks  of.’  In  this  Mr.  Pegge  has  ftolen  the  thought  from' 
Mr.  Rowland,  who  in  his  ^ona  Aniiqna  fpeaks  thus :  ‘‘  I  have 
‘  often  thought,  that  if  they  fajh  nfd  one  end  of  a  twijfed  thong  or 

I  ^  ftrap  to' the  loop  part^  Scc.  and  that  the  ancient  Britons,  in  riieir 
‘  driving  chariots,  or  in  any  other  pofture  of  fighting,- amidft. 

I  ‘  fcowers  of  darts,  did  ufe  thefe  Jling-hatchetSy  if  I  may  fo  call 

I  ‘'them,’  &c.  §.  Aiiiiquaries  fuch  as  Mr.  Pegge  are  mere. 

S  -  ^ - - - — - 

I  '  •  Vol.  li.  p.  27 — 28  and  33,  bvo.  1773.  t  Ibid,  28. 

I I  Voi.  1.  p.  19  aud  2^  §  P*  ^6,*  edit,  2d. 
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pilferers,  like  the  man  in  the  Spe^atory  who  planted  himfelf  at 
the  door  of  a  perfumer^s  (hop  in  Paris,  begged  a  pihch  of  fnuff 
from  every  perfon  who  came  out,  repofited  it  in  a  box  of  his 
own,  and  retailed  it  to  the  public  again  under  the  new  title  of 
Tabac  de  milU  ficun ;  carrying  on  the  trade  very  fuccefsfully,  till 
he  took  (b  large  a  pinch  once  from  a  Swifs  officer’s  box,  as 
brought  on  a  quarrel  and  a  deteflion,  and  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  trade  for  ever.  But  let  us  add  to  the  modern  au* 
thority  of  Sir  James  Ware,  fome  ancient  proofs  of  thefe  fling, 
batebetSf  as  Mr.  Rowland  calls  them,  or  thefe  miffiles  with  a 
thong  to  them,  being  aftually  ufed  in  war  formerly.  ‘  Ca/wa,' 
fays  Ifldore,  *  eft— genus  Gallici  teli,  ex  materia  quam  maxime 

*  lenta,  quae  ja^u  quidem  non  longe  propter  gravitatem  evolat, 

*  fed  quo  pervenit  vi  nimia  perfringit :  quodh  ab  artificae  mit* 
‘  tatur,  rurfus  ad  turn  rtdlt  qui  miflt,  Hujus  Virgilius  me- 

*  minit, 

‘  Teutonia  ritu  folUi  terquere  cateias. 

*  Unde  et  .eas.  Hifpani  et  Ga/ff  Teutonos  vocant*.*  The 
catehy  therefore,  was  a  weapon  with  a  firing  to  it,  which 
brought  it  back  after  it  had.  been  hurled  at  the  enemy;  origi¬ 
nally  invented  by  the  Germans,  but  .adopted  by  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards.  And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Germans  ufed 
diefe  flung  weapons  exaftly  in  the  manner  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Rowland  for  the  Britons,  by  flinging  them  from  ‘  their  driv- 

*  iog  chariots;’  as  appears  from  this  line  in  Valerius  Flaccus, 

Et  putr  t  primo  torquem  temone  cateias  f. 

Yet  we  cah  come  ftill  nearer  home,  for  thefe  weapons.  In  the 
battle  of  Beranburi  with  the  Saxons,  we  fee  the  provincial  Bri¬ 
tons  drawing  up  their  arm)!',  with  their  *  viris-fagittariis  et  telo- 

*  rum  jaculatoribus  equitibufque and,  at  the  previous  fiege  of 
Andredecefler'y  have  the  fecond  explained  thus:  *■  inftabant.eis 

*  Brittones  a  tergo  cum  viris  fagittariis  et  amentatis  telorum 

*  miffilibus  J.*  •  Men  furnifhed  with  flinging  javelins,  therefore, 
formed  whole  detachments  in  the  armies  of  our  Britifli  ancefiors; 
through  the  whole  of  the  Roman  government  in  this  ifland,  and 
to  the  laft  period  of  the  national  exifience  of  the  Britons.  Here 
then  we  have  the  moft  decifive  of  all  evidences,  for  thefe  wea* 
pons  being  uied  by- our  ancefiors.  Yet,  unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Fegge’s  and -Mr.  Rowland’s  argument,  thefe  weapons  are  ap¬ 
parently  not  the  Celts  of  our  inquiry.  The  Cateia  was  formed 

*  Lipfii  Poliorceticon,  1 8o,  Antwerp.  i6oy  f  Ibid,  ibid. 

I  Huatingdon,  f.  i8o  and  179  in  Scriptores  quinque. 

only 
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only  of  timber  toufh  and  heavy  j  while  the  Celt  is  known  to 
us  only  by  its  large  and  heavy  head  of  brais.  That  appears  from 
the  pofitive  teftimony  of  Ifidore  above.  It  was  made>  he  tells 
us,  *  ex  materia  quammaxime  lenta,  quse  JaAu  quidem  non 
t  longe  propter  gravitatem  evolat*  Nor  can  we  poffibly  have  a 
teftimony  fuperior  to  that  of  Ifidore’s,  who  fpeaks  of  the  weapon 
IS  retained  very  late  on  the  continent,  as  we  have  feen  it  before 
to  have  been  in  the  iftand  ;  and  who  therefore  fpeaks  from  what 
he  actually  faw.  The  Celt  then  being  not  the  flinging  fpear  of 
our  Britilh  anceftors,  we  muft  return  to  the  idea  for  which 
Mr.  Whitaker  contends*,  and  for  which  alone,  as  he  obferves, 
itir funding  edge  apparently  defigns  it,  that  of  a  light  battle-axe, 
flung  upon  the  fhoulder,  and,  as  we.  add,  calci^ted  only  for 
hunwg  perhaps,  or  an  Indian-kind  ambuicade. 

To  be  continued.  J 


Art.  VII.  Kgh  Church  Politics ;  beir^  a  JeafomhU  Appeal  U  the 
Friends  of  the  Britifs  Conftitutien  againji  the  PraiHces  and  Prist* 
cifdes  of  High  Church  MtUy  as  exemplified  in  the.  late  Oppofitian  to 
Repeal  of  the  Teji  LawSy  and  in  the  Riots  at  Birttdngbattt, 
pp.  194.  8vo.  -3s.  6d.  Johnfbn..  London,  1^92. 

There  is  v  generoll^  in  man, 'and  a  noble  fK'iaciple  it-  ts^ 

'  that  difpofes  bm  to  humour  and  bear  with  the  complaints 
and  murmurs  of  a  diftrefled  fellow-creature.-  Somewhat  of  this 
we  felt  tn.perufing  the  pamphlet  before  uL  We  laboured,  in¬ 
deed,  to  keepiUfs  our  attendon  ;  and-  we  charitably  hope  that  the 
hftory  of  this  foldier^s  wound  has  hifome  meafose  beguiled;  die 
pain  of* it.  ■  ^ *  .’i.  '  t  i  j  i.'  I*  *. 

Our  author,  fore  at- the  dKa^mntment.  the  BH&nters  have 
repeatedly  experienced  in  'their^leveral  appltcations  for  the  r^al 
of  the  teft  laws,  and  feeling  very  fenfibly  the  dSfeipline  fo  un- 
juftifiably  inflicted  on  his  brethren  by  die.  mob  at  Birmingham, 
hu,  in  this  woful  detail  of  perfecudons  and  oppreffion^  colle£ted 
die-fum  and  fubftance-of  all  the  n^uries  and  eoittumely,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  nonconformity  has  fuftFered  from  the  days  of 
Harry  Tudor  unto'  the  prefent  times,  and,  as  a  retort  valiant 
has  difeharged  this  ample  meaftire  of  retribudon  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  prelates,  ftatefmen,  and  magiftrates.  Had  his  fenflbi-. 
Kty  been  lefs  acutej  we'  might  have  urged,  in  our  attention'  to 
his  (^e,  the  impertinence  of  his  retrofpeef  to  tbofe  ftale  fubjedfs 
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the  convocation. of  1533,  the  book  of  homilies,  canons,  injtinc^ 
tions,  and  ordinances,  of  the  30th  of  January,  and  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  v  all  of  ' which  come  in  for  a  (hare  of  dull  examination 
and  ill-timed' cenfure;  We  might  have  hinted  too  that  Sache- 
.verel  and  pajjive  obedience  are  at' length,  by  common  confent,  con- 
figned  to  peace  and  oblivion,  and  that  lince  moderate  men  are 
agreed  in  cafting  a  veil  over  the  crimes  and  offences  of  their  an- 
cettors,  it  was  not  likely  that  many  would  enter  on  the  fubjecl 
with  him,  and  attend  to  his  defence  of  Baxter,  Goodwin,  Owen, 
and  Johnfon.- — Many  a  lufty  blow  does  he  deal  around  him 
againft  the 'prelacy,*  and  heads  .of  colleges  in  general  5  and.  the 
.clergy  of  tbeiarchdeaconries  bf'York  and  Chefter  in  particular  i  ! 
fkirmiihidg: anon  with.MefTrs.  Pitt  and ^ Burke,  » giving  each 
a  cut  and  thraft.in  tiim,’!and  playing  the.  part  of  the  engineer 
who  infcriBed  his  bulletj^  ‘  ^0  the  Marquis  de  Crequiy  in  dired- 
ing  this  red-hot  ball  agaihft’the  right- reverend  author  of  the 

*  Review  of  thje^Cafe  of^the  Pr^teftant  Difl'enters,^  concluding, 
ho  dou^t,  that  it  will  be  followed  by  fimilar  fatal  confequenccs. 
'But  to*drop.'all  metaphor,’ we  have  hot’raet  vnth  .any  work, 
during  the  obntroVerfy  relative  to  the  teft  laws,  which  contains 
fo  much  virulence  aind  ihveflive. .  ,Our  author  has  more  ability 
than  niodefation,- and/more 'dexterity  than  candour;  his  cauie 
perpetually  foffers  throdgh. his  intemperance.  .eWith  a  want  of 
recolleftion  that  evinces  the  blindnefs  of  party  zeal,  he  charges 
the/clergyiwith  artifice  ^3tnd/edu6tibn  in  their  ;condu<ft  at  the  late 
.generakede^tion^/unmindfulithat'die  Diffenters  ait  that  fcafon  af- 
fociated.ia'niany  placesyand  fiibfcribed  public  refolutions  to  vote 
fqr  filch  candidate's  only  as^^would  pledge  themfelvcs  to!  lupport 
the  reheaLof  riie  teft  »laws.-Udic.  introduces' his  jrcview  of  the 
iateloatragdsat  Birmtu^hani  by.  6bferving.(.p..23)5.!i  That  the 

*  fpirit  of  bigotry  once  roufed  is  boundlcfs  in  its  fury; .’and  the 

*  je^o.ufy.if/^riefts^is::cV!eit  yig2ant  'and  cruel.  oThe  French 
revolution;  and  ♦the  pruicipdcsiof.  the  Britifh  conftitution,  be- 

^  came  alike 'die  comiiion.toprcs  of  dbufe  from  theirlpulpits ;  and 
^  the  Diflenters  and  friends  of- Gallic  liberty  were  indifcrinii- 
^  nafdely  ftigmatif^  as.  r^iiblican  traitors.*  *  And  wc  were  I 
nowj  'for.  the  firft  time,.. appriredi. that  .the  notbribus  hand-bid  1 
"iwas  the  fabricatioh  of  churchmen  :  ‘ p.  38,  On. .the  Monday  I 

/  preceding  the  14th.  of  July  fbme  copies  of  a  printed  hand-bill,  I 
**  of.  an  'inflammatory  nature,  •  inviting  every  eiienhy  to  civil  and  I 
^  religious  defpotifm  to  !give  bis  fant^ion  to  the  majeftic  com- 1 
^  mon  caufe;  by  a- public  celebration  of  the  aimivcrfary,  were  ■ 
found '.on.  the /tabic  of  a.xoft'ec-houfe.  This  hand-bill  hasH 

*  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  the  production  of  tlic  I 

*  high  c*hurcK*"party.^  And  as  (everal  letters  In  the  fame  ftrainB 
were  afterwards  forged  hy  higb  churchificn,  in  order  to  enrsgel 
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-  mob,*  Aifpicidns  have  been  entertained,  not  without  reafon^ 
that  this  was  fabricated  by  the  fame  perfons/— rThis  overt-a<St 
our  author  thus  further  corroborates,  p.  41:  ‘  On  the  14th  of 
July,  the  high  church  party  met  in  great  numbers  at  fcveral 
of  the  taverns  and  public  houfes,  not  to  celebrate  the  French 
revolution,  but  to  drink  damnation  to  the  PreJhyteriamV 
^  Ho/iefi,  Here’s  a  goodly  tumult:  Pll*  forfwear  keeping 
houfe,  before  I’ll  be  in  thefe  tirrits  and  frights.  Alas  !  ^as  ! 
put  up  your  naked  weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons^/ 
The  author  proceeds  in  arraigning  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
fubfequent  to  the  outrages  fo  wrongly,  as  we  hope,  imputed  to 
them :  p.  53,  ‘  High  churchmen  are  ftill  in  the  dally  habit  of 
calumniating  the  DifTenters,  in  anonymous  papers  circulated 
through  the  town  of  Birmingham,  a.nd  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  the  rancorous  fpjrit,  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  fubdued, 
by  threatening  them  with  frefh  outrages.  It  will  hardly  be 
<  credited,  that  a  fubfeription  has  been  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
‘  peaces  of  defending  thofe  gentlemen  of  the  church  and  king 
‘  party,  who  were  tried  for  their  lives  as  felons  at  W arwick, 

^  or  that  the  clergy  have  again  exafperated  their  hearers  by  frejh 
philippics  from  their  pulpits.*  And  again  at  p.  59  :  ‘  At  Man- 
chefter,  Briftol,  and  other  places,  the  fame  fpirit  difeovered  it- 
‘  felf,  but  not  in  fufficient  force  to  do  mifehief :  and  the  vifita^ 
tion  charges  of  biftiops,  delivered  even  while  the  church  and 
king  party  were  burning  the  habitations  of  Difl’enters,  and 
affize  fermons  preached  almoft  before  their  fires  were  extin- 
guiflied,  ftiew  that  the  demon  of  bigotry  is  not  yet  glutted.* 
Surely  this  is  very  high-colouring,  and  we  have  been  fearching 
or  fome  good  intention  as  an  apology  for  the  virulence  of  this 
artizan,  to  turn  the  fcale,  if  poflible,  in  his  favour;  but  we 
avefearched  in  vain;  and  can  find  nothing  to  palliate  fuch  a 
alumny,  unlefs  the  confideration  of  perfonal  injuries  fhould  be 

Jmitted.  „  _  _ * 

’We  lament  the  warmth  with  which  the  whole  of  the  teft 
,  ws  controverfy  has  been  conduced ;  it  has  been  confidered 
ly  fome  as  the  birth  and  cradle  of  religious  liberty;  we  hope  it 
not  the  grave  of  benevolence,  of  patriotifm,  and  loyalty. 

Illist^  ird  fupra  modum  ejl^  et  fitpe  venenum 
Alorftbus  infpirant. 

This  article  has  encroached  already  beyond  our  limits;  yet, 
bfore  we  difmifs  it  we  {hall  take  fome  little  notice  of  an  alfer- 
o(ten  rejieated  by  the  antUteftites,  viz.  ^  That  not  a  Angle 


*  Dame  Quickly,  Henry  Fourth. 
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^  ftate  on  the  continent  of  Europe  can  be  pointed  out  where  the 
*  cxclufion  of  non-conformifts  from  public  offices  takes  place/ 
p.  128.  Such  was  the  old  cry  of  the  laft  century;  the  pattern 
of  the  reformed  churches  was  held  up  by  the  ftate  empirics  of 
thofe  days, 


*  As  when  they  fwore  to  carry  on 
The  prefeiu  reformation. 
According  to  the  pureft  mode 
Of  churches  bed  reform’d  abroad/* 


Hud. 


The  fa<Sl  we  believe  to  be,  that  there  is  no  eftabliftied  church 
whatever,  and  our  author,  p.  8,  avows  himfelf  no  enemy  to 
church  cftablifliments,  where  the  civil  magiftrate  does  not  ex- 
elude  from  offices  of  truft  thofe,  who  are  fufpe£ted  of  difafFeftion 
to  the  national  religion.  The  churches  of  Germany,  Switier- 
land,  the  United  Provinces,  &c.  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
this.  And  as  to  the  weftern  hemifphere,  we  apprehend  the 
boafted  liberty  of  the  American  churches  is  not  fo  perfeft  as  our 
author  and  his  party  afl'ert  it  to  be.  Perhaps  he  is  ignorant  that 
religious  tefts  are,  in  feveral  of  the  ftates,  impofed  not  only  on 
every  perfon  admitted  into  the  reprefentative  body,  but  in  feme 
inftances  previous  to  the  eligibility  to  office.  And  in  the  Delaware, ! 
Unitarians  are  exprefsly  excluded  from  office. 

•  But  to  come  nearer  home,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  held  forth 
as  examples  for  the  church  of  England.  The  former  is  notin 
point,  the  church  of  Ireland  having  a  fpecial  pledge  of  fafetyb 
the  number  of  the  Catholics,  being  as  fix  to  one  over  the  Dif- 
fenters;  to  this  the  jealoufy  and  vigilance  of  the  latter  opeiatt 
as  a  counterbalance.  The  repeal  too  of  the  Irifli  tell  laws  has 
had  but  a  fhort  trial,  hardly  (even  years.  As  to  Scotland,  a  te^ 
would  be  of  little  moment  there,  lincc  the  A<Sl  of  Union  afferc^ 
ample  fccurity  for  the  prefoytery,  independent  of  any  other  pal 
ladium ;  befides,  the  generdity  of  diflenters  from  the  kirk,  con 
form  to  the  ufual  mode  of  receiving  the  facrament.  In  ihort, 
there  are  religious  tefts  in  every  regular  government;  tefts  th  : 
are  equivalent  to  thofe  which  we  retain  even  without  reproach 
fuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  the  0 
againft  tranfubftailtiation :  and  without  this  policy  there  can h 
no  ftability  of  government.  ^ 

We  are  lincere  friends,  to  toleration,  but  not  in  that 
of  definition  to  which  the  warm  advocates  for  the  repeal  alp; 
viz.  that  of  equality  of  defert  arid  eligibility  to  office :  this  wo^ 
at  once  annihilate  the  term,  and  expofe  the  eftablilhment  to 
attack  of  thofe  who  through  confcience  might  wilb}  and  c  ' 

'  -'lently  attempt  its  fubverfion, 
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.‘Much  has  been  faid  by  bur  author  and  others  in  favour  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  completion  of  that  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  it. has  efFeiled,  As  philofophcrs  we  thinic  highly 
of  the  aggregate  good  that  may  be  derived  ultimately  from  this 
great  event.  But  the  advocates  for  revolutions  are  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  the  novelty  of  tlie  phantom,  that  they  are  deaf  to 
the  cries  and  loud  protefts  of  the  n  w  Diffenters  bn  that  fide  the 
water:  yet  the  venerable  Archbiihop  of  Aix  pleads  with  no 
feeble  eloquence,  ‘  It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  it  is  in  a 
nation  that  boafts  of  its  philofophy;  it  is  even  in  the  moment 
that  they  announce  the  revolution  of  liberty,  that  they  perfe- 
cute  thofe  who  pra«5life  what  they  believe  in  religion,  and  who 
wifh  to  preferve  the  worfliip  of  their  fathers.  We  read  in 
the  conjiitution  that  no  one  ought  to  be  punifhed  for  reli¬ 
gious  opinions.’*  We  read  in  their  laws  concerning  religion, 
oaths,  deprivations,  infamous  penalties,  and  exile  !’  ^ 

It  is  with  fome  concern  that  we  difeover  in  this  pamphlet  the 
fpirit  of  the  party  to  renew,  their  application  to  parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tefts.  This  perfeverarcc,  after  fuch  repeated 
and  decifive  refufal,  is  cenfurablc ;  the  lealf  mifehief  it  creates 
is  in  fermenting  that  fubacid  humour,  which  every  good  citizen 
wilhes  to  fee  fiibfide.  And  we  reprobate  that  indignation  ex- 
preffed  by  our  author,’  as  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Diflenters,  at 
the  feveral  decifions  of  parliament,  p.  20 :  ‘  By  thefe  arts  re- 
pulfed,  the  Diflenters  feel  no  hurriiliation  in  defeat.  They 
can  refleft  with  an  honeft  pride,  accompanied  with  a  glow  of 
indignation^  on  the  event  of  a  debate,  in  which  even  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  manly  reafoning  of  Mr.  Fox  were  unable  to  refift 
afudden  impulfe  of  prejudice  and  paflion. — When  under  fuch 
aufpices  the  Diflenters  (hall  renew  their  application,  and  re¬ 
new  it  th^  certainly  will,’  &c. — And  again  at  p.  194: 
When  the  Diflenters  ftiall  again  apply  to  the  legiflature  for 
the  repeal  of  afts  by  vvhich  they  fed  themfelves  aggrieved, 

^  high  churchmen,  yielding  to  the  didates  of  policy  and  fear, 
may  drop  their  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  juft  ice.  They 
cannot  make  reparation  for  their  paft  mifeondud,  but  they 
may  proceed  with  greater  moderation  and  honefty  in  future. 
But  fliould  they  ftill  perfift,  the  ruin  of  their  church  will  pro^ 
hably  record  to  pojierity  their  folly  and  their  crimes.’  This  is 
conciliating  language,  which  found  policy  would  didate ; 
^  fuch  an  argument  a  pojleriori  will  doubtlefs  be  protefted 
inft  by  thofe  whom  our  author  incelTantly  ftigmatifes  as  high 
who  are,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  fuch  as  would 
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•ppofe  the  repeal  of  the  teft  laws.  Perhaps  we  fliall  incur  this 
odious  appellation^  by  thus  expollulating  with  him  in  the  language 
of  Caius  Martius,  favouring  efpeci^ly  as  it  does  of  the  juf 
divinum : 

•  '  What  is  the  matter. 

That  in  the  fcvcral  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  againft  the  noble  fenate,  who. 

Under  the  godsy  keep  you  in  awe,  which  elfc 
Would  feed  on  one  another?* 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  period  wherein  the  clergy  of  the 
.  church  of  England  were  required  to  be  more  circumfpeft  than 
the  prefent.  I'he  bitternefs  with  which  they  and  their  efta- 
blilhment  are  attacked,  fufficiently  evinces  the  views  of  their 
adverfaries.  They  muft  take  heed  to  their  ways  j  idle,  immo¬ 
ral  condu£l  amongft  them  will  give  triumph  to  their  enemies, 

'  and  to  the  enemies  of  religion  and  morality  in  general.  On 
the  one  hand,  their  rights  and  privileges  are  difputed  by  the 
various  fe£laries ;  on  the  other,  their  conduft  and  behaviour  are 
narrowly  ferutinifed  by  the  libertine  and  infidel.  This  teft, 
however,  may  not  be  without  its  fervices.  Let  it  be  the  trial 
and  the  proof  both  of  the  humility  and  benevolence  of  the  clergy. 
Let  them  not  forget  that  their  eftablifliment,  excellent  and  ve¬ 
nerable  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its  blemiflies ;  and  that  their  be- 
nevolencc  can  never  be  exerted  in  a  better  caufe  than  the  free 
•toleration  of  religious  principles.  Confidering  him  that  gave 
this  grand  precept,  ‘  he  that  is  not  againji  us,  is  with  us,’  let 
them  fliun  every  invidious  competition  with  their  opponents; 
but  let  their  competition  be  that  of  adtive  charity;  a  competition 
that  tends  to  promote  the  purity  of  practice  as  well  as  precept, 
and  which  will  beft  confirm  their  interefts,  and  further  the  ge¬ 
neral  interefts  of  our  pure  and  undefiled  feligion. 


Art.  VIIL  A  Second  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Catholic  Clergy 
England  on  the  Appointment  of  Bijhops ;  in  which  the  Ohjedl^ 
to  the  Firji  Letter  are  anfwered.  By  John  Throckmorton^  £]![• 
pp.  00.  Svo.  3$.  6d.  Coghlan,  London,  lygi* 

’^pHERE  was  a  time  when  the  frown  of  a  Romifli  prieft 
^  would  have  filenced  a  fimple  layman*  But  thefe  days  are 
paft;  and  prieftcraft  is  faft  baftening  to  that  country  fro^ 
whofc  bourn  no  traveller  returns.  Our  Catholic  layman  retuffil 
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with  great  fpirit  to  the  charge,  armed  with  good  l^nfe,  learning, 
feripture,  fathers,  councils,  &c.  &c.  and  boldly  enters  the  lilts 
againft  all  his  antagonills.  He  firft  Angles  out  Dr.  Milner, 
who  had  maintained  in  his  letter  to  the  layman,  that  bilhops 
were  never  chofen  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  but  by  the 
church.  That  the  Dodtor  may  have  no  objedlion)  to  the  con- 
tell,  he  avows  himfelf  to  be  John  Throckmorton,  Efq.  (a  dc- 
feendant  of  an  ancient  and  rcfpevStable  Catholic  family);  and 
indeed  he  has  no  reafon  to  be  alhamed  of  telling  the  whole 
world  who  he  is.  He  obferves,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Milner’s  af- 
fertlon,  that  it  is  a  ftrange  church  in  which  there  is  neither 
clergy  nor  people;  and  he  proceeds  to  adduce  a  great  variety  of 
teftimonies  from  ecclefiaftical  antiquity  to  prove,  that  bilbops 
were,  for  many  hundred  years  after  Chrift,  chofen  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people :  and,  according  to  our  judg¬ 
ment,  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours. 

After  fupporting  his  fide  of  the  queftion  with  confiderable 
ability,  he  replies  with*  great  acutenefs  to  Mr.  Milner’s  objec¬ 
tions.  That  gentleman  had  faid,  if  the  bifhops  were  chofen  by 
the  people,  it  would  refemble  the  tumults  of  a  county  eledtion. 
In  anfvver  to  this  he  obferves, 

«  If,  indeed,  our  bilhops,  like  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  were 
entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament,  and  poflefled  the 
emoluments  which  the  legifjative  power  of  the  country  thinks  pro¬ 
per  to  bellow  on  them,  fome  apprehenfions  might  be  entertained  on 
their  account.  For  this  reafon,  as  long  as  the  ellablilhed  church  re¬ 
mains  in  its  prefent  ftate,  peace  and  good  order  may  require  that  the 
bilhops  (Hould  be  named  by  the  executive  power.  But  our  bifhops 
are  in  a  very  different  fituation  ;  they  have  no  temporal  advantages 
toexped;  additional  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Loref  is  all  that 
they  mud  look  for.  The  only  recompence  they  can  receive  in  this 
world  for  the  additional  burden  impofed  upon  them,  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  undertaken  it  at  the  defire  and  with  the  confidence  of 
their  flock? ;  and  therefore  *  they  have  a  good  report  of  them  that 
arc  without.*  Of  this  encouraging  gratification  Mr.  Milner  is  anxious 
:  to  deprive  them.’ 

Mr.  Milner  had  infinuated,  that  if  they  a6fed  contrary  to  the 
wifhes  of  the  Bifliop  of  Rome,  his  bounty  would  be  withdrawn. 
On  this  our  author  very  acutely  remarks,  that  he  himfelf,  who 
was  accufed  of  being  hoftile  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  never  faid  any 
thing  fo  injurious  to  the  charafter  of  rhe  firft  paftor  of  the 
church,' as  what  Mr.  Milner  has  done  in  this  inftance.*  In  re¬ 
ply  ro  an  affertion  of  Mr.  Milner’s,  ‘  that  the  Catholics  cannot 
fupport  themfelves,’  he  mentions  a  circumftance  which  is  highly 
honourable  to  him.  We  are  forry  that  his  plan  did  not 
fucceed : 
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'  The  only  inftancc/  fays  Mr.  Throckmorton,  *  I  can  recolleft  of 
any  charitable  propofal  being  made,  which  did  not  receive  the  affift. 
ance  of  the  Catholic  body,  was  that  which,  in  conjundlion  with  foinc 
of  my  friends,  1  made  a  few  years  pad,  of  eftabliOiing  a  place  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country.  In  the  oppohtion  made  to  this  propofal,  1 
can,  however,  difeover  no  want  of  zeal ;  on  the  contrary,  it  pro. 
ceeded  from  a  raifguided  zeal,  founded  on  miftake,  and  fomented  by 
motives  of  local  intereft.  It  was  feared  that  an  education  in  this 
country,  would  to  parents  appear  preferable  to  that  which  we  are  now 
compelled  to  leek  abroad.  That  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  going 
to  a  foreign  country  .to  receive  our  education,  is  amongft  the  foremoit 
of  our  fated  grievances :  yet  when  a  remedy  is  offered  it  is  rejeiled. 
This  is  not  confiftent.* 

The  epifcopal  oath  comes  again  before  us,  and  Mr.  Throck¬ 
morton  proves  that  it  is  a  perfecuting  oath ;  and  when  Mr. 
Milner  charges  him  with  difeovering  their  weak  fide  to  their 
adverfaries,  who  may  improve  it  to  their  difadvantage,  he  with 
a  manly  boldnefs  defircs  it  may  be  for  ever  removed,  and  thea 
the  obje£rion,will  inftantly  ceafe. 

Mr.  Plowden  is  a  fecond  of  Mr.  Throckmorton’s  antagonift, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  angry  with  our  author  for  not  aflenting  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  for  not  allowing  the  mode  of 
ecclefiaftical  difeipline  to  continue  as  it  now  is.  Mr,  Throck¬ 
morton  {hews  how  different  the  ancient  difeipline  was,  and  the 
method  of  elc6ling  the  clergy  and  biftiops,  and  that  it  has  de- 
feended  to  its  prefent  ftate  cf  degradation  by  the  ambition  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  compromifing  the  matter  with  powerful  fove- 
reigns,  and  both  confpiring  to  rob  the  people  of  their  juft 
rights. 

To  Dr.  Strickland,  another  of  his  opponents,  he  writes  in  a 
different  manner.  He  pays  due  refpeft  to  the  Doftor’s  cha- 
rafter  and  gentleman-like  mode  of  oppofition;  but  ftill  he 
firmly  maintains  his  pofition,  and  expreffes  his  ardent  wilh  to 
free  the  Englifh  Catholics  from  a  foreign  yoke.  All  the  hard- 
Ihips  which  the  Englifh  Catholics  have  fuffered,  he  traces  back 
to  their  refufing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  framed  for  them 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft.  This  oath, 
he  fays,  was  fuch  as  Catholics  might  lawfully  have  taken;  and 
foine  of  the  ableft  and  beft  of  them  proved  it  to  be  lawful.  But 
unhappily  the  body  applied  to  Rome  for  advice ;  and  the  anfwer 
was,  ‘  Do  not  take  it.’  At  the  fame  time  the  pope  afferted  h- 
right  to  excommunicate  and  depofe  heretical  fovereigns.  Fro:? 
their  refufal  all  the  miferies  of  the  Catholics  fince  have  flowed; 
and  they  have  been  many  and  great. 

After  making  a  reply  to  all  his  antagonifts,  Mr.  Throck- 
morton  anfwers  fome  mifcellaneous  objeftions.  The  firft, 
the  judgment  of  Proteftants,  is  of  little  weight,  viz.  ‘  That  J 
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1  i  layman  ftiould  not  write  on  ecclefiaflical  matters/  We  who 
have  feen  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  treatifes  on  religious  fub- 
ieds  come  from  the  pens  of  the  laity,  wonder  to  hear  the  ob- 
jeftion  raifed.  And  this  layman  writes  fo  well,  as  to  afford  a 
full  confutation  to  the  objection.  His  pamphlet  would  do  no 

Iifhonour  to  any  biftiop  in  England  for  learning,  good  prin- 
les,  found  fenfe,  knowledge  of  his  fubjedt,  and  liberality  of 
lind.  His  apology  for  himfelf  deferves  a  place  in  our  Review: 

‘  The  diftradion  between  clergy  and  laity  is  evident.  The  for- 
ler  are  to  deliver  the  word  of  God,  and  to  adminiller  the  facra- 
jents  to  the  latter,  ‘who  conliitute  the  body  of  the  church.  But  • 
lis  word  of  God  is  to  be  delivered  pure,  and  the  adminiilration  is 
)  be  performed  by  eltablilhed  laws  and  regulations ;  from  an  ac- 
uaintance  with  thefe  laws,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  this  word. of 
iod,  the  body  of  the  faithful  are  not  excluded.  *  Should  we  or  an 
ngel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gofpel  unto  you,  than  that  you 
avc  received,  let  him  be  accurfed,’  fays  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians, 
b  judge  whether  any  gofpel  preached  unto  them  was  different  from 
lat  which  they  had  received,  it  was  neceflary  they  fhould  well 
now  what  that  gofpel  was.  Nor  does  the  legal  miffion  of  the  perfoii 
ho  preaches,  fuperfede  this  examen.  A  knowledge  therefore  of 
le  gofpel  and  of  the  religion  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  of  the  rcgula- 
ons  by  which  the  church  is  governed,  can  never  be  improper  in 
layman.  Nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  prove  that  it  is  criminal  to  have  ac- 
ulred  fome  knowledge  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
lers,  and  the  canons  of  the  church. 

‘  All  government  was  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  fociety  which 
as  to  be  governed.  To  this  end  all  regulations  are,  or  ought  to  be 
refted.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  confiderable  inconveniences  are 
It  by  the  people,  in  confequence  of  the  laws  enabled,  they  have  an 
^doubted  right  to  require  their  abolition  or  alteration.  This  right  ' 
uft  be  more  evident  when  inconveniencies  are  felt  from  a  violation 
a  non-obfervance  of  regulations  ’  which  have  been  made.  In  this 
ife  to  demand  that  theTaws'be  duly  execured,  is  a  duty  they  owe  to 
fmfclvcs  which  it  would  be  culpable  to  omit.  .  In  doing  this,  they 
encroach  on  the  power  of  the  magillrate  or  of  the  prieft.  In 
quiring. that  the  magiitrate  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
‘untry,  and  that  tl\e  priell  min  liter  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
arch,  I  aflame  neither  the  magiftracy  nor  the  priellhood.  But  it  is 
jhid,  \  Chrift  has  commanded  us  to  hear  thofe  whom  he  has  fent,  by 
J^gfeclaring  that  he  that  hears  them  hears  him*'*  By  this  declaration  our 
’JEUviour  could  only  mean  to  fay,  that  we ‘then  heard  him  by  hearing 
ttsfcpOi,  when  they  delivered  to  us  his  word,  not  when  they  were  deli- 
H^<rlngto  us  their  own  fentiments  and  opinions.  Thefe  are  as  liable 
erkor,  and  confequently  as  open  to  difeuflion,  as  thofe  of  other 

:k'lln  a  large  appendix  there  are  many  valuable  documents 
iyuught  to  confirm  Mr,  Throckmorton’s  arguments  and  afler- 
itfl  O  4  tioas. 
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tions.  As  we  imagine  this  gentleman  fpeaks  the  language  of 
the  moderate  Catholics,  it  is  evident  that  their  fentiments,  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  are  not  fuch  as  to  endanger  any  civil 
community  whatfoever.  In  many  things  they  fymbolife  with 
tht  National  Aflemhly  in  the  regulations  which  that  venerable 
bo^  has  eftablifhed  for  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  France. 


Art.  IX.  A  Tour  through  Italy  \  containing  full  DireSIions  for 
travelling  in  that  interejiing  Country ;  with  ample  Cataloguti  of 
every  Thing  that  is  curious  in  Architecture^  Paintings  Sculpturt^ 
yr.  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Natural  HiJloryj  and  very  parti¬ 
cular  Defcriptions  of  the  Four  principal  Cities^  Rome^  Florence^ 
Naples^  and  Venice^  with  their  Environs.  With  a  coloured  Chart. 
By  Thomas  Martyn^  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Profejfor  of  Botany  in  the 
JJniverfty  of  Cambridge,  pp.  480.  8vo.  ys.  boards.  Kearfley. 
London,  i79i« 

^ENTLEMEN,who  vifit  Italy,  unlefs  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  tutor,  or  guide,  who  has  preyioufly  been  in 
that  country,  once  the  feat  of  learning  and  the  mufes,  are  often 
at  a  lofs  for  information  refpeiling.  thofe  objedls  to  which  their 
attention  fhould  be  principally  directed.  Without  fuch  affift- 
ance  they  may  travel  to  very  little  purpofe,  and  return  with 
fcarcely  any  more  knowledge  than  what  they  were  poflefled  of 
when  they*  fet  out.  This  Tourj  which  feems  to  be  the  refult 
of  aftual  obfervation,  is  well  calculated  to  obviate  fuch  an  in¬ 
convenience.  A  former  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  than  theprefent;  and  the  catalogues  of  piftures,  &c.  were 
'  given  feparately  in  an  appendix.  Thefe  are  now  immediately 
connedled  with  the  work  itfelf ;  but  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  the  text,  and  that  fuch 
perfons  4s  have  little  tulte  for  virtu  may  not  be  embarraffed  with 
them.  In  our  opinion,  the  author’s  plan  is  a  good  one ;  and 
we  recommend  this  volume  as  a  proper  companion  to  all  thofe 
who  wifh  to  tread  claj/ic  ground  with  advantage.  A  neat  coloured 
chart,  with  the  principal  routs  traced  out^  is  prefixed,  which 
readers  it  of  ftill  greater  utility.  .  .  -  •  * 
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X.  Scotland  delineated  j  or^  A  Geographical  Defcription  of 
every  Shire  in  Scotland^  including  the  Northern  and  Wejlern  Ifes^ 
With  fome  Account  of  the  Curic/itieSy  Antiquities^  .and  prefent 
State  of  ihe'^Country.  For  the  Ufe  of  Toung  Perfons.  pp,  3^9, 
Small  8vo.  5s.  Edinburgh,  printed ;  Bell  and  Bradfute^ 
Edinburgh;  Robinfons,  London.  I79i* 

IN  proportion  as  a  country  increafes  in  wealth  and  population, 
a  knowledge  of  its  topography  becomes  an  objeti  of  the 
greater  importance  to  its  inhabitants.  This  little  work,  there¬ 
fore,  which  gives  a  very  juft,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to^ 
judge,  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  northern  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  muft  be  favourably  received  by  the  public ;  for,  though 
it  is  profefledly  written  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfons,  it  contains 
matter  fuflicient  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  readers  in  general, 
who  may  not  have  leifure  or  opportunity  to  perufe  larger  pro- 
duSions  on  the  fame  fubjeeft.  "I'he  author  feems  to  have  drawn 
his  information  from  the  moft  refpedlable  fources ;  and  the  la¬ 
bours  of  ingenious  travellers,  fuch  as  Pennant,  Gilpin,  and 
Newte,  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  prefent 
ftate  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufadlures,  is  given,  as  far 
as  could  be  afeertained,  upon  proper  authority;  and  when  places 
which  have  been  the  Scenes  of  memorable' events  pafs  under 
view,  fuch  fadls  as  tend  to  illuftrate  their  hiftory  are  briefly 
mentioned. 

As  a  fpecimpn  of  the  work,  we  fliall  give  the  following  article 
entire : 

*  The  (hire  of  Murray  is  fometimes  called  Elgin,  from  the  name 
of  its  chief  town.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  county  of 
Nairne  and. the  Murray  Frith ;  on  the  eaft  by  BanfFfhire ;  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  by  Invernefsftiire.  form  is  irregular,  being  broken  ia 
the  centre  by  a  detached  part  of  Invernefsftiire,  of  about  thirty  miles 
in  circuit.  It  alfo  contains  a  detached  portion  of  Nairneftiire.  lu 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  fifty  miles;  its  extent  along  the  coaft 
about  twenty. 

‘  Upon  entering  this  county  from  the  weft,  two  pbjefts  attrafl 
particular  notice  ;  the  foreft  and  caftle  of  Tdrnanxay,  the  ancient  re- 
fidence  of  the  Earls  of  Murray,  to  whom  it  ftill  belongs.  This  caftle 
is  famous  for  its  fpacious  hall,  from  its  founder  Earl  Randolph,  one 
of  the  great  fupporters  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  timbered  at  top  like 
Weilminfter-hall.  In  the  days  of  the  regent  Murray^  it  might  have 
(Vied  in  fplendour  and  magnificence  with  any  feat  of  royalty. 

'  The  foreft,  extending  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  facing  the  eaft, 
with  the  river  Findhorn  rolling  along  at  its  bottom,  is  a  very  great 
•rnament  to  the  country.  To  the  left,  along  the  ftiore  of  the  Mur¬ 
ray  Frith,  there  are  fevcral  hills  of  loofe  faud,  Thjs  fand  being  eafily 
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put  ill  motion  by  the  wind,  has  overwhelmed  a  great  traft  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  plain,  fo  that  an  eftate  which  was  rented  a  century  ago  at  three 
.  hundred  {X>unds  a  year,  is  now  a  wafle  of  fand,  with  here  and  there 
the  top-branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  chimney- top  appearing  above  it,  and 
marking  the  places  where  the  principal  houfei  and  orchards  are  thus 
irrcuicvably  loft.* 

The  borough  of  Torres  is  a  neat  fmall  town,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
a  rifing  ground,  at  the  foot  of  tome  little  hills.  It  contains  ieveral 
handfome  houfes,  and  manufaclures  fome  linen  and  fewlng  thread,  it 
ilands  clofe  to  a  fmall  river,  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  river 
Findhorn.  A  little  to  the  north -eaft,  near  the  road,  is  a  remarkable 
column,  called  King  Le*vtn^Sy  or  Le^eno's  ftone,  above  twenty  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  broad,  covered  on  both  fides  vvith  antique  fciilp- 
ture.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  eredted  in  memory  of  a  vidory  obtained 
over  the  Danes  juft  before  their  final  retreat  from  Scotland  in  1008. 

About  two  miles  further  to  the  north  eaft  ftood  the  Abbey  of  Kinlo/s^ 
ibme  parts  of  whofe  ftately.  ruins  ftill  remain. 

*  The  river  Findhorn^  already  mentioned,  defeending  from  the 
fouth-weft,  after  a  courfe  of  about  fifty  miles  through  Invernefsfhire, 
Nairne,  and  the  north- weft  corner  of  this  county,  here  forms  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name. 

‘  Findhorn  ftands  on  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  con- 
fidcrable  fi filing  town,  having  a  commodious  ftatlon  for  fiiips,  and  a 
tolerable  harbour. 

^  About  four  miles  diftant,  on  a  point  of  land,  running  out  at 
Brughhead,  are  feen  the  remains  of  a  ftrong  Danilh  fort,  which  was 
long  held  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  key  for  the  entrance  of  thofe 
ruthlefs  freebooters  into  this  fertile  county. 

'  Elgin  the  county  town,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  LoJ^e.  There  are  here  many  large  old  buildings,  ereded  over 
piazzas.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Andrew,  Dean  of  Murray, 
in  1224.  It  was  one  of  the  nobleft  Gothic  edifices  in  Scotland.  Its 
fuperb  ruins  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  former  magnificence. 

**  About  four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  a  fine  plain,  are  the  ruins 
of  Plufcardine  priory. 

^  A  little  to  the  eaft  of  Elgin  is  the  caftle  of  Spynie^  in  former  times 
the  refidence  of  the  Biftiop  of  Murray.  The  once  fpacious  lake  in 
its  vicinity,  is  now  almoft  drained,  and  converted  into  corn  and  pafiure 
ground.  Near  this  lake  ftood  the  priory  of  Urquhart^  founded  by 
David  I.  but  no  veftiges  of  it  now  appear. 

^  The  great  and  rapid  river  Spey  divides  this  county  to  the 
fouth-eaft  from  Banfffliire,  for  more  than  twenty  miles.  This  river, 
which,  as  already  noticed,  defeends  from  a  lake  in  Invernefsihire, 
after  receiving  numerous  ftreams,  in  a  courfe  of  above  feventy  miles, 
empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  the  village  of  Speymouth.  There  are 
here  faw-mills,  and  docks  for  building  boats  and  fmall  veflels.  From 
this  place  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon  are  fent  to  London. 


t 

*  The  Celtic  word  Ehh  anfwers  to  the  French  Belli  Ville> 
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Art.  XI.  Hijioire  abrege  de  la  Mer  du  Sud. 

Art.  XI.  An  abridged  Account  of  the  South-Sea*,  compofed for 
the  Education  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  France.  By  M.  Delabor  de. 
IFith  above  Twenty  Charts.  8vo.  Didot,  Paris.  1792. 

f 

DELARORDE  was  the  original  propofer  of  thofe.cx- 
•  •  pcditions  which  have  been  fent  in  queft  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  navigator,  La  Peyroufe.  He  maintains  an  high  rank 


♦  Sir  James  Grant.  , 
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♦  On  the  banks  of  the  Spey  are  Cafle  Grant  and  the  villages  'of 
Cranton  and  Cromdale^  all  belonging  to  Invernefsftiire.  Four  miles 
above  Caftlc  Grant,  is  an  extenfive  wood  of  firs,  fome  of  them  of  a 
jize  fufficieut  to  form  mafts  for  the  larged  veffcls.  The  trees  arc 
floated  down  the  Spey  in  great  quantities,  when  the  river  is  fwelled 
by  rains,  1  he  York-Buildings  Company  had,  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  a  great  iron-work;  but  it  is  now  given  up.  The  patriotic 
proprietor  of  the  eftate  of  Grant*  has,  however,  introduced  fome 
branches  of  manufafture  into  the  village  of  Granton,  and  endeavours 
to  promote  agriculture  by  beftowing  rewards  on  indulfry,  and  fetting 
a  good  example  to  his  tenants.  The  extenfive  valley  called  Strati- 
Jfeyt  is  noted  for  giving  name  to  a  very  ftriking  and  popular  fpecies 
of  Scottilh  mufic.  In  this  fertile  trart  of  country,  we  meet  with 
Tullochgorum,  Rothemurcus,  and  feveral  other  places  celebrated  in 
fong. 

•  ‘  Through  the  weftern  point  of  the  (hire,  amid  forefts  of  ancient 
trees,  flows  the  river  Dulnai,  which  falls  into  the  Spey  near  Aber- 
nttby.  This  village  gives  name  to  a  river  that  defeends  from  the 
fouth-weft. 

*  This  (hire,  along  the  coaft,  is  in  general  a  level  country ;  and  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  there  falls  lefs  rain  in  the  flat  part  of  this 
county,  than  in  any  other  traft  of  equal  extent  in  Scotland.  The 
foil  is  in  general  rich,  and  bears  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  Back¬ 
ward,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fhore,  it  rifes  towards  the  fouth-vveft  into 
very  high  grounds,  which,  however,  afford  excellent  paflure,  and 
abound  with  game  of  various  kinds. 


This  work,  though  as  full  as  could  be  expefted  for  a  firft 
effay,  is  capable  of  confiderable  improvcmeilt ;  and  as  fome  pub¬ 
lications  have  lately  appeared,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  tending  to  illullrate  the  prefent  ftate  of  Scotland,  wc 
hope  the  author,  fhould  his  volume  come  to  a  fecond  edition, 
will  take  advantage  of  our  hint,  and  enlarge  it  as  far  as  good 
materials  can  be  found  for  that  purpofe. 
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among  modern  geographers ;  and  the  prefent  work  is,  on  va- 
rio4$  accounts,  calculated  to  increafe  his  reputation.  It  is  an 
anajyfis  of  almoll  all  the  voyages  which  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  great  fouth  fea,  from  that  of  Gonneville  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  that  of  Captain  Riou  in  1789. 

A  work  which  offers  a  judicious  fynopfis  of  all  the  attempts 
to  explore  thefe  fcas,  will  prove  more  than  commonly  interelf- 
ing  to  a  nation  which  has  fo  much  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  naval 
enterprifes  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Different  memoirs 
upon  a  variety  of  fubjefts  will  add  to  its  intereft.  From  among 
thefe  topics  we  fliall  feleft  one  which  mull  open  a  very  plealing 
profpedl  to  every  well-wifher  to  our  commerce,  and  every  friend 
of  humanity.  M.  Delaborde  contends,  and  his  arguments  have 
a  great  degree  of  plaufibility,  for  the  pradicability  of  a  fliortcr 
paifage  to  China  and  the  Eaft  Indies;  not,  however,  by  a  north- 
eaft  or  nortln  weft  paffage.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  paifage 
is  to  be  found  by  entering  the  river  of  S.  Juan,  proceeding 
thence  into  the  lake  Nicaragua,  and  afterwards  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  route,  efpecially  from  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  which  is  fo  ftiort  in  romparifon  with  that  through  the 
Straights  of  Magellan  and  Le  Maire^  or  round  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  requires  only  the  execution  of  a  projedl,  which  would  be 
neither  difficult  nor  expenfive.  It  is  only  necelfary  to  widen 
the  two  ftreams  into  which  the  river  Portiolo  divides  itfelf,  of 
which  one  paffes  into  the  North,  and  the  other  into  the  South 
Sea ;  the  operations  necefl'ary  for  this  purpofe  need  not  exceed 
three  leagues.  The  author  is  very  earneft  in  his  endeavours  to 
perfuade  the  Spaniards  to  render  this  fervice  to  commerce  and 
humanity;  a  fervice  which  would  fave,  by  confiderably  fhorten- 
ing  fo  long  a  voyage,  expence,  labour,  and  lives,  beyond  what 
it  would  be  eafy  to  eftimate.  Toperfuafion  M.  Delaborde  adds 
threats:  he  thinks  that  all  commercial  nations  will  unite  to  en¬ 
force  fo  defirable  a  meafure;  or  that  the  Englifh  will  be  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  footing  they  have  gained  in  Nootka  Sound,  to 
realife  this  project,  and  thus  to  make  themfelves  n^^fters  of  the 
commerce  of  the  two  worlds. 

Befide  this  ingenious  fpecqlation,  the  reader  will  be  enfer- 
tained  and  inftrudted  with  many  others  that  occur  in  the  work. 
But  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  its  value  as  the  number  of 
well-executed  charts  it  contains.  After  copying  the  charts  of 
Captains  Cook,  Dixon,  Mears,  and  Peyroufe,  which  differ  fo 
widely  from  one  another,  he  lays  down  the  w'eft  coaft  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  reconciles  all  thofe  navigators,  Ihewing  that  the  whole 
difference  between  them  is. owing  to  their  having  been  at  a 
greater  or  Icfs  diftance  from  land,  to  the  degree  of  haze,  ic. 
Probably  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen,  whp  have  treated  each  other 

with 
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Lt  Duel  conftdere  dms  tom  les  Rapports  htjloriquesymoraux^  et  conjlt^ 
tutioneh^  et  Moyen  de  aneantir  rad'ualement.  Par  Franpois 
Gorguereauxy  Eledleur  et  Jugiy  et  depuis  Depute  du  Departement 
de  Parti,  pp.  200.  8vo.  2  livres.  1791. 

Duelling  confidered  in  every  hift’orical,  moral,  and  conftitutlonal 
View,  with  the  Means  of  totally  aboliihing  it.  By  Francis 
Gorguereaux,  Elector  and  Judge,  and  fince  Deputy  for  the 
Department  of  Paris,  pp.  200.  8vo.  2  livres.  I  JQI* 

^r\UELLING  had  its  rife  during  the  Gothic  periods  of  bar- 
^  barity,  arid  is  undoubtedly  a  difgrace  to  humanity.  ‘  The 
author  of  this  work  endeavours^  therefore,  to  expofe  the 
abfurdity  of  it;  arid  propofes  fuch  means  for  aboliihing  it  as 
he  thinks  moft  likely  to  accomplifli  fo  defirable  an  objedt. 

Trebles  Genealogiques  des  Maifons  Souveraines  de  I* Europe.  Par  Mm 
,Koch.  4to.  13  livres,  10  fols,  broche. 

I  ^  i 

Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Sovereign  Houfes  in  Europe.  By 
M.  Koch.  4to.  13  livres,  10  fols.  fewed. 

Thefe  tables,  which  are  feventy-livc  in  number,  appear  to 
have  been  formed  with  great  attention  and  judgrhent.  The 
author,  who  is  profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  Stralburgh,  has  rcjedled 
every  thing  which  he  thought  fabulous,  and  has  carefully  fixed 
the  limits  between  the  periods  of  hiftory,  and  that  of  conjefture. 
At  the  end  of  each  table  he  has  mentioned  the  principal  fourccs 
from  which  he  procured  his  materials.  We  muft  here  obferve, 
that  the'prefent  work  does  not  contain  the  reigning  families  of 
the  North.  Thefe  M.  Koch  means  to  fubjoin  as  foon  as  he 
can  procure  fuch  documents  as  he  wilhes  for. 
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^ith  a  confidcrable  degree  of  afperity  in  their  publications,  will 
be  furprifed  to  find  their  refpeciive  accuracy  and  veracity  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  diligence  and  penetration  of  this  author.  We 
xnay  add,  that  M.  Delaborde  is  ,the  author  of  feveral  maps  en¬ 
graved  by  M.  Perrier,  at  Paris,  and  much  efteemed  j  one  in 
particular,  of  the  whole  ;globe  in  ten  ftieets,  is  now  in  the  en¬ 
graver's  hands.  The  work  before  us  will  probably  be  thought 
worthy  to  appear  in  an  Englifh  drefs.  We  ftrenuoufly  recom- 
jnend  a  tranflation  of  it. 


Art.  XII.  NEW  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
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DiJfertatU  Mtiica^  ftjlcns  ' quadam  momenta -de  Cortice  Per uvlang'^ 
ejufque  ufus  in  Febribus  inter mittentibus.  Au^ore  Ch.  Elia^ 
Aib-NeuneSy  M.D.  Jena.  pp.  30."  8vo.  Goepford.  1789. 

A  Medical  Diflertation  on  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and  its  Ufe  in 
intermitting  Fevers.  By  Ch.  Elias-Alb-Neunes,  M.  D, 

.  pp.  30.  8 VO.  Jena.  Goepford.  1789. 

This  diflertation  contains  two  feftions,  divided  into  eighteen 
paragraphs.  In  the  firft,  we  have  the  natural  hiftory,  with  a 
botanical  defcription,  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  quin- 
^uina ;  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  kinds  of  bark  which 
may  be^  fubflltutcd  for  the  Peruvian,  as  the  price  of  it  is  too 
high  for  the  poor;  and  the  properties  and  medicinal  virtue  of 
this  valuable  produftion.  Mr.Neunes  likevvife  treats  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  adminiftering  it. 

Cours  de  Chsmie  Theorique-Pratiquey  d  la  portee  de  V Educathn. 
Par  M.  Aliony  Medicin.  Dedie  aux  Enfans  de'Morjfeigncur  Ic 
Due  d^Orleans.  •  Avec  Fig.  8vo.  5  livres.  brochc. 

A  Courfe  of  Chemiftry,  both  in  Theory  and  Pra61:ice ;  adapted 
to  the  Capacities  of  young  Perfons,  and  dedicated  to  the 
^  Children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  By  M.  Alien,  Dodtor  of 
Phyfic.  Cuts.  8vo.  5  livres,  fewed. 

\ 

The  difeoveries  of  Maquer,  Beaume,  Fourcrol,  and  other 
eminent  writers  on  chemiftry,  are  here  explained  in  an  eafy 
and  familiar  manner.  The  author  adds  alfo  fome  ufcful  obfer- 
vations  on  the  chemiftry  6f  vegetables,  and  the  decompo- 
fition  of  quack  medicines,  and  valuable  colours,  fuch  as  car¬ 
mine,  &c. 

Anecdotes  du  Regne  de  Louis  XVI.  contenant  tout  ce  qui  concerne  cs 
Monarquey  Ja  Families  ct  la  Reine ;  les  Versus  et  les  Vices  del 
Perfonages  qui  ont  le  plus  contribue  aux  Evenemens ; .  les  Princes^ 
la  Mini  fir  esy  iAc.  les  Affetnblees  des  NotableSy.  I  AJfemblec  Na- 
iionale^  des  Anecdotes  particuUeres  fur  plufseurs  de  fes  MembreSy 
avec  r  Efprit  des  principaux  Decrets  qui  forment  la  Conjlitution  du 
RoyaumCy  et  les  PoJJages  les  plus  curieux  de  quelques  Difeours 
frononces  a  la  Tribuney  ou  dens  diver jes  Parties  du  Royaume  \  lei 
Details  inter ejfans  et  fecrets  de  la  Revolution^  ainft  que  des  Mouve* 
wens  patriotiques  ou  Criminels  qui  ont  eu  lieu  dans  la  plupart  des 
VilleSy  des  ColonieSy  et  PoJfeJJions  Franpoifes.  Les  Evenemens  de 
la  dernier e  Guerre  \  les  Etats  Unis  de  dAmerique  SepientrlonaUy 
la  Mariney  les  FinanceSy  d  Adminijiration  judiciaire  et  militaircy 
les  Faits  dienes  de  remar queSy  i^c.  l2mo.  6  tomes.  15  Livres, 
broche.  Paris,  1791. 


Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.  containing  every  Thing 
which  concerns  that  Monarch,  his  Queen,  and  Family;  the 
Virtues  and  Vices  of  thofe  Perfonages  who  have  made  the 
moft  confpicuous  Figure  in  public  Events,  Princes  and  Mi- 
nifters,  &c. ;  the  Aflembly  of  the  Notables,  and  the  Na- 
*  tional  Aflembly ;  particular  Anecdotes  refpefling  fcveral  of 
its  Members,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  principal  Decrees  which 
form  the  Conftitution  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  moft  ftriking 
.  or  curious  PaflTages  of  fome  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Tribune 
.  and  different  Departments  of  the  Kingdom ;  private  and  inte- 
refting  Details  concerning  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  cri- 
ininal  or  patriotic  Commotions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Cities,  Colonies,  and  PofTefTions,  of  France; 
the  Events  of  [the  laft  War;  and  interefting  Obfervations  on 
the  United  States  of  America ;  the  Marine,  Finances,  judicial 
.  and  military  Adminiftration,  &c«  i2mo.  6  vols.  15  Li  vies, 
fewed.  Paris,  1790. 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  explains  its  contents. 

Jnnales  de  la  Revolution  \  ou^  Recueil  de  Pieces  auihenftqueSy  et 
d*Extra^s  des  Proces-Verbaux  fails  d  I* Hotel- de^Pille  de  Paris^ 
depuis  1 2  yuillet^  1 7  89?  jufqu^au  i  er  Janvier  1791.  Par  E.L. 
Bayard.  8vo.  3  vol.  Paris,  1791. 

Annals  of  the  Revolution  ;  or,  A  Colle<9:ion  of  authentic  Pieces, 
and  Extra£ts  from  Proces-Ferbaux^  taken  at  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville  of  Paris,  from  July  the  12th,  1789,  to  the  ift  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1791.  8 VO.  3. vols..  Paris,  1791. 

This  work,  great  part  of  which  is  taken  from  the.  Journal  of 
the  Municipality,  contains  abundance  of  valuable  materials,  and 
will  be  of  great  utility  to  thofe  who  may  be  defirous  of  writing 
a  hiftory  of  the  late  memorable  revolution  in  France. 

Memoir es  pour  fervir  a  rHiJloife  de  Id  Revolution  des  Provinces 
Unies  en  1787.  Par  M.  J.  Mandrillon^  Membre  de  diverfes 
Academies^  charge  de  negocicr  un  Accotnmo dement  entre  le  Parti  pa^ 
triotique  et  le  Statkouder  pres  la  Cour  de  Berlin,  pp,  227.^  8vo. 
3  Livrqs.  Paris,  Jygi* 

Memoirs  tending  to  illuftrate  the  Revolution  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  1787.  By  M.J.  Mandrillon,  Member  of  feveral 
.  Academies,  and  Commiflioner  appointed  to  negociate  an  Ac¬ 
commodation  at  the'Court  of  Berlin  between  the  patriotic 
Party  and  the  Stadtholder.  pp.  227.  8vo.  3  Livres.  Paris, 
1^791. 

The  fadfs  related  in  this  work  are  the  more  to  be  depended 
on,  as  the  author  had  an  opportunity,  from  the  nature  of  his 
.  miflion. 
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miffion,  of  being  well  acquainted  with  thofc  tranfadtions  of 
which  he  is  here  the  hiftorian. 

Ltfons  eTune  Gouvernante  a  fes  Eieves ;  ou^  Fragmens  d*un  ^ourml 
qui  u  ite  fait  pour  Education  dtfEnfam  de  M>  d'OfLans. .  Par 
Madame  de  Siller y  Brulart^  Gouvernante  de  Mudtmoifeiie  d'Or^ 
learn.  8vo.  2  vols.  10  Livres,  broche.  .  Paris,  1791. 

Leflbns  of  a  Governefs  to  her  Pupils  ;  or,  Fragments  of  a  Jour¬ 
nal  compofed  for  the  Efducation  of  the  Children  of  M,  d’Or- 
leans.  By  Madam  Sillery  Brulart,  Governefs  to  Mademoi- 
fcllc  d’Orlcans.  Svp..  2vols.  loLivres,  fewed.  Paris,  1791. 

This  journal  to  fome  may  appear  too  minute  ;  but  it  abounds 
with  interefting  obfervations,*  which  may  be  of  great  utility  to 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  care  of  female  education. 

•  ‘-y 

Ohfervationes  de  Statu  hodlerno  Artis  Medicce.  AuSfore  Joan.  Hen* 
rico  Lavater.  pp.  22.  4to.  Strafburgh.  Keening. 

The  author  of  this  traft,  who  is  a  phyfician,'  and  fon'to  the 
famous  phyliognomift  of  Zurich,  in  Swiflerland,  pretends  that 
phyficians  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  phyfiognomy  in  order 
that^they  may  not  err  in  their  prognoftics. 

Le  Gil  Bias  Francois ;  Aventures  de  Henry  London.  Par  M. 
Lemaire^  de  Hand.  i6mo.  3  vols.  5  Livres,  broche.  Paris, 

1791.  . 

The  French  Gil  Bias ;  or,  The  Adv'-entures  of  Henry  Lan^on. 
By  M.  Lemaire,  of  Nanci.  i6mo.  3  vols.  5  Livres,  fewed. 
Paris,  1791. 

Though  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  comparifoh  with  the 
original  Gil  Bias,  it  however  difplays  a  lively  imagination,  and 
is  written  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fpirit.  * 

La  Vie  ef  les  Aventures  Jingulieres  de  Ferdinand  Vertamont^  et  de 
Maurice Jon  Oncle\  avec  la  Defeription  du  Pays' et  des  Moeurs  da 
PerU’^Mexicains^  et  la  decouverte  du  Tref or  des  anciens  Emf  e- 
pereurs  du.Mexique.  Par  M.  J.  L.  et  E.  8vo.  5  vols. 
de  260  pages  chacun.  6  Livres,  broche.  Paris,  1791. 

The  Life  and  Angular  Adventures  of  Ferdinand ‘Veetamont, 
and  his  Uncle  Maurice ;  with  a  Defeription  of  the  Country, 
and  Manners  of  the  Peru- Mexicans,  and  the  Difeovery  of  the 
Treafure  of  the  ancient  Emperors  of  Mexico.  By  M.  J.  L. 
and  E.  ,8vo.  3  vols.- of  260  pages,  each.  -6  Li vresj  fewed. 
Paris,  1791. 

This  romance,  which  is  divided  into  chapters,  is  extremely 
interefting.  It  abounds  with  epifodes  s  but  the  fads  it  contains 
‘  never 
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jjcrcr  oflfend  againft  probability.  *  In  (hort^  it  is  written  in  # 
pleafing  manner. 

Mtmoirei  concernant  VHiflotre^  lit  Sciences^  les  Aris^  Ut  Momrs^  Us 
UfigiSy  Wr.  dis  Chimis.  Par  Us  MiJJionaires  de  Pekin.  Tom.  XV ^ 
pp.  516.  4tow  12  LiVfeSi  Pans,  1791. 

Memoirs  concerning  the  Hiftory,  Sciences,  Arts,  Manners^ 
Cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  Chinefe.  By  the  Mlflionaries  of  Pekin- 
Vol.  XV.  p^>.  516.  4to.  laLivres.  Paris,  1791. 

Thrf  public  are  indebted  to  Father  Amyot,  a  French  Miflion- 
ary  at  Pekin,  for  a  great  many  of  the  articles  contained  in  thefe 
fifteen  yolumes,  which  are  highly  interefting  to  thbfe  who  are 
fond  of  making  refearches  into  the  antiquities,*  hiftory,  manners^ 
&c.  of  oriental  nations- 

tes  Crimes  dfs  Reines  de  France:^  depuls  le  Commencement  de  la  Afo^ 
nOfchie  jufqvH a  Alar ie^  Antoinette^  Publies  par  L.  Prudhorntnim 
Avec  Figures,  pp.  460.  8vo.  .4  Livres.  Paris,  1791^  ' 

The  Crimes  of  the  Qyeens  of  France,  from  the  Origin  of  the 
Monarchy  to  Maria-Antoniette.  Publiflied  by  M-  Prud- 
homme.  With  Cuts.  pp.  460.  8vo.  4  Livres.  Paris^ 


The  crimes  of  the  kings  of  France  have  been  already  pub- 
Hiked,  and  tranflated  into  Englifti ;  but  thefe  are  not  thought 
iufficient.  Their  wives  and  mothers  muft  alfo  be  brought  to 
the  bar ;  and  hiftory  has  been  ranfacked  in  order  to  render  them 
odious j  and  kingly  government  corite mptible. 

Catalogue  des  Livres  de  la  Bihliotheque  de  feu  Af.  Afirahesu  Fainey 
Depute  et  Ex-Pr'eftdent  deJ\Ajfeml>lee  Natlonale  conjlituante^  doni 
la  vente  fe  'fera  a  F Hotel  Bullion^  le  g  Janvier^  yours 

fuivans..  pp.  440/  8vo.  Paris,  1791. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  M.  Mirabeau,  Seniory 
Deputy  and  Ex-Prefident  of  the  conftituting  National  Aflem- 
bly,  which  will  be  fold  on  the  gth  of 'January,'  and  the 

fouowihg  Days,  at  the  Hotel  Ballion.  pp.  440.  8vo.  Parisy 


M#  Mirabcau’s  library,*  which  is  no  doubt  dhpofed  of  before 
Ms  timcy  muft  have  been  cifrious  and  valuable.  Beiides  his 
wa  colle<5tion  of  book^  M.  Mirabeau"  poffefl'ed  thofe  alfb  of 
d.‘Ba^Ebo,  the  celebrated  naturalift. 


Genjcdmd 
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Gtnfaht  de  Cordwc',  eu.  Grenade  reconquije.  Par  M.  de  Fiorian. 
dt  I* Acadtmie  Franfotje^  i^c.  (sfc.  8vo.  2  vols.  Pap.  velin. 
12  LivreS)  broche;  et  6  Llvres  Pap.  ord.  broche.  Paris, 

>79.'- 

_  * 

Gonfalvez  de  Cordova ;  or,.  Grenada  recovered.  By  M.  Flo. 

rian.  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  &c.  .  .8vo.  2  vols. 
12  Livres,  fcwed,  'fine  Paper  i  and  6  Livres  common  Paper. 
.  Paris,  i79i« 

This  work  i's  written  after  the  model  of  Numa  Pomptlius, 
The  ftyle  is  elevated,  without  degenerating  into  bombaft,  aiid 
(imple  without  being  vulgar;  '  An  hiftorical  dilFertatjon  refpecl- 
ing  the  Moors  is  prefixed  to  it,  which  difplays.  both  tafte  and 
judgment. 

[  To  be  continued  oecaftonally^  ] 
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Art*  13*  EJfays  ’  Literary  and  PolitUal »  By  Ednuari  ^aytr^ 
pp.  164.  8vo.  5$,  Ridgeway.  London,' 1791. 

•  •  ^  •  * 

These  Effays  were  originally  publiftied  in  a  morning  paper. 

The  author  having  made  Tome  alterations  and  additions,  has 
thought  proper  to  republifli  them  in  a  colle6led  Hate.  The  grcateil 
number, of  the  eflays  are  on  political  fubjeds.  The  refumption  ot 
Mr.  Haftings’s Impeachment  is  fully  difeufied,  and  Mr.  Sayer  wiih 
great  labour  endeavours  to  (hew  that  it  was  illegal,  and  that  both 
Koufes  did  not  recur  to  precedents'  fo  much  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  The  other  political  cflays  contain  a  difcuiTion  of  the  different 
modes  of  government.  The  literary  effays  are  but  few ;  and  the 
fubjofis  of  them  are  Cowley,.  Juvenal,  the  tombs  in.  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  of' the  propriety  of  prclerving  the  ancient  difetpline  in  pub- 
lie  fchools*;  and ‘the  utility  of  newfpkpers. .  Mr.  Sayer  difeuffes  all 
thefe  fubjeAs  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  ability  and  clafTical  tafle. 
To  the  Effays  arc  added,  A  Letter  to  the  Monthly  Revienvers^  relative 
cache  criticifin  of  a  particular  publication^  and  an  account  of  the 
fftatment  he  received  in  confequence  of  being  retained  as  counfel 
15^forc  a  Weftminfter  election  committee.  On  this,  hcad^we  think. 
Mr.  Sayer  has  been  extremely  ill  ufed,  and  that  a  liberal  compenfa- 

tion  ought  to  be  made  him  by  thofe  for  whom  he  was  concerned.  Of 
*  '  the 
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l^e  Letter  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers  we  (hall  not  fay  a  word;  our 
brother  critics  are  (lout  enough  to  defend  themfelves ;  and  our  inter* 
ference  might  be  deemed  impertinent. 

Art.  14*  Brief  RefleSiions  upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Britijh  SuljeQ\  in 
an  Addrefi  to  the  Right  Hon-  Edmund  Burke.  Qccafoned  ty  his  late 
Publication  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  John  Butler^  Canterbury. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  pp.  144.  8v6.  2s.  1791. 

This  new  corre^ondent  of  Mr.  Burke  profefles  himfelf  poor  and 
unlearned.  The  nrft,  candour  would  lead  us  to  fuppofef  may  be  the 
effed  of  honedy  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  have  a  proof  that  learning  is 
not  nece/Tary  to  enable  a  man  to  judge  well  on  common  fubjeAs.  But 
there  is  a  certain  finifii  which  education  gives  to  all  literary  compofi* 
dons,  that  makes  us  often  wifh  it  were  more  univerfaUy  diffufed. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  the  learned  man  of  dulnefs  would  not  value 
himfelf  on  the  lumber  he  is  unable  to  ufe,  and  every  glowing  genius^ 
every  original  thinker,  would  be  enabled  to  arrange  and  correA  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  his  performances  more  generally  ufeful. 

Though  Mr.  Butler  (hews,  in  a  variety  of  inilances>  a  llrength  of 
mind  which  no  want  of  education  can  oblcure,  yet  the  reader  is  in 
almoft  every  page  difgiided  with  ungrammatical  expreffidns,  ilL- 
digefted  hints,  and  a  want  of  arrangement,  which  is  alone  fufficient 
to  dedroy  the  e(feA  of  the  bed  intended  performance.  For  want  too 
of  a  more  general  intercourfe  with  the  world,  we  meet  with  fads 
wrongly  dated,  and  dedudions  mifapplied.  From  the  general  term 
of  Prc(byterian  given  to  one  clafs  of  DilTenters,  the  author  fuppofes 
the  late  Dr.  Price  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Scotch  kirk,  and,  as 
fuch,  accufes  him  of  being  only  anxious  to  dellroy  one  eftabli/h’ment 
that  he  might  ered  another.  But  the  principal  fubjed  on  which  the 
reader  is  to  exped  information  from  this  work  is,  the  corruption  of 
the  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom.  On  this  we  have  many 
ingenious,  bold,  and  fome  new  remarks.  There  is  alfo  a  very  good 
hint  in  behalf  of  the  pedlars  and  hawkers,  on  whom  a  new  tax  was 
impofed  at  the  time  of  the  (hop-tax,  but  which  w^  not  taken  odT 
with  it.  '  Thus  it  is  that  the  pooredfubjeds,  being  the  lead  clamor¬ 
ous,  arc  the  lead  regarded ;  while  the  (lurdy  beggar,  by  his  condant 
and  bold  importunity,  in  the  end  rarely  fails  of  redrefs. 

Art.  ij.  Strictures  on  the  New  Political  Tenets  of  the  Right  Hon.' 
Edmund  Burke,  illuftrated  by  Analogy  between  his  different  Sentiments 
on  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  together  with  Obfervations 
on  particular  Parts  of  his  lajl  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Af 
Jemhly ;  and  an  Appeal  from  the  Old  to  the.  New  Whigs.  By  Charles 
Pigott,  t'fq.  pp.  104.  8vo.  as*  6d.  Ridgeway.  London,  1791.  • 

Mr.  Pigott  atucks  Mr.  Burke  with  great  force  of  argument,  and 
(uficknUy  proves  the  lhameful  inconlidericy  of  his  cohdud  with  re- 
Ipcd  to  the  American  and  French  revolutions.  Bat  in  vain,  we  fear, 
would  truth  herfelf  exert  her  inflisenceon  the  mind  of  this  remarkable 
apoftate.  Wedded  to  error,  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  he  will 
yield  to  the  power  of  reafon.  Sufficiently,  however,  will  he  be 

P  2  puni(h«d 
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puniftied  by  the  fight  of  the  happinefs  of  that  people  whom  he  hai 
loaded  with  every  ephhei  that  his  jealoufy  and  anger  could  invent; 
and  by  the  conviftlon  that  the  lateft  pofteriiy  will  treat  him  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

Art.  1 6.  Parallel  ietwen  the  ConduSl  of  Mr  Burke  and  that  of  Mr. 
Fox,  in  their  late  Parliapnenta^y  Contejl,  In  a  Letter  to  the  former. 
pp.  39.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Bew.  London,  i79i« 

The  author  of  the  prefent  Parallel  has  placed  the  monftp  ous  incon- 
Jijlency  of  Mr.  Burke’s  conduct  in  a  proper  point  of  view.  At  the 
izmt  time  he  demeans  himfelf  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner,  without 
heat,  intemperance,  virulence,  or  fcurrility. 

Art.  17.  Did  ..ration  of  the  Rights  of  Men  in  Civil  Society,  tht 
jibbe  Meyes,  Pr  Jented  to  the  t^ational  djfemblj,  dugujl  \yh,  1789. 
^ra*tjlatid  into  E*iglijh,  -with  the  Addition  of  a  Preface,  by  the  Author 
of  King  or  no  King,  pp.  56.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgeway.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791.  ^ 

This  declaration,  which  con  fids  of  forty- two  articles,  was  laid 
before  the  National  Afiembly.  who  adopted  a  part  of  it.  The  chief 
objedl  of  the  preface  is  to  find  fault  with  the  National  Aflenibly  for 
rcfufing  to  adopt  the  whole. 

«  .  'I  . 

Art.  18.  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  being  a  Difcujftcn  of  the  C.on- 
cluftons  dravjn from  thofe  Rights  by  Mr,  Paine,  pp- 34-  8vo.  is.  6'J. 
Symonds.  London,  1791. 

.  •  Whether  the  title  of  this  light  eighteen  pennyworth  be  intended  to 
deceive  a  cullonier  by  making  him  fuppofe  he  has  purchnfed  Mr. 
Paine’s  book,  wc  pretend  not  to  determine.  A  prefatory  addrefs 
aflures  us  that  the.moft  effL’nt  al  parts  of  the  pamphlet  are  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mathematical  demunlirations.  On  perufing  the  pamphlet  ir- 
felf  we  found  no  other  means  of  reconciling  ou»felves  to  tnis  airertion, 
than  by  admitting  that  ‘  theie  ejfential  parts'  are  no  where  to  hi 
found. 

Art.  19.  Impartial  Reflections  on  the  prefent  Situation  of  the  t^icetnsf 
France.  By  a  Friaid to  Humanity,  pp.  31.  8vo.  is..6d.  Beil. 
London,  1791. 

Intemperate  and  ill  judged  zeal  often  irjares  the  caufe  it  woulJ 
fupport  more  than  the  moll  inveternie  enmity.  When  we  hear  it 
afferted  in  the  prefert  ‘  Impartial  Refleclions,’  that  ^  that  delghtful 
'vifion,*  .i\it  Queen  of  France,  pofTe/Tes  an  *  innate  dignity  ot  mini 
Japproaching  to  divinity  itfelP — that  *  malice  cannot  criminate  her, 
or  the  mod  indufirious  calumniator  attach  a  fingle  wice  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  nature’ — that  her  misfortunes  have  all  been  produced  bjr 
extreme  affection  for  her  liufband — what  (hall  wb  fay  ?— or,  ought 
to  fay  any  thing  ? — Indeed,  there  arc  feme  afferiions  fo  daringly  im¬ 
pudent,  fo  palpably  weak,  that  they  need  no  anfwer. 
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A*T.  20.  A  VieiM  of  the  Na^nl  Force  of  Great- Britain  ;  in  'which  its 
prefent  State,  Grozvth,  and  Co.*rverfon  cf  Timber  \  ConfruSlions  of 
ShipSy  Docks,  and  Harbours  ;  Regulations  of  Ojficers  and  Men  in  each 
Department*,  are  confdercd  with  other  European  Pozvers,  To'ivhich 
are  added,  Qbjerzjations  and  Hints  for  the  impro<vemtnt  of  the  Naz/al 
Service.  By  an  Oficer'  of  Rank.  pp.  203,  bcfides  the  Appendix. 
8vo.  5s.  boards.  Sewel.  London,  1791. 

We  are  Void  by  the  author,  in  his  pYeface,  that  the  obfervations 
contained  in  this  volume  were  made  at  diircreni  periods  as  memoran¬ 
dums.  As  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  the  interelt  of  the  Bri- 
.tilh  navy  is  pf  importance,  we  think  them  worthy*  of  attention,  and 
particularly  from  naval  officers. 

Art.  21.  ,A  ColleSHon  of  Papers  on  Naval  ArchiteFlure,  originally 
commu'dcated  through  the  Channel  of  the  European  Magazine,  ppj  67* 
8vo.  2S.  6d.  Sewel.  London,  1791. 

Thefe  papers  are'  republiflied  in  this  form  with  a  very  laudable 
view,  that  of  improving  naval  architefture  in  Great- Britain.  We 
fincercly  hope  that  the  attempt  of  thofe  who  have  fet  on  foot  this 
plan  may  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  that  their  exertions  may  meet 
with*  encouragement.  '  '  '  ’  *  ' 

Art.  22.  A  Plan  for  the  Beneft  of  the  Midjhipmen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
pp.  19.  8vo.  IS.  Debretc.  London,  1791. 

According  to'  the  rules  of  the  navy,  no  perfon  ought  to  obtain  a 
lieutenant’s  commifiion  unlefs  he  has  ferved  fix  years,  that  is  10  fay, 
two  years  as*  a  rated  midHiipman,  and  four  in  any  other  capacity. 
Many  a  brave  hardy  tar,  however,  who  has  ferved  thrice  that  time^ 
has  been  fulfered  to  languilh  in  obfeurity,  without  any  reward  vvhat- 
ever.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  an  evil  it  certainly  is,  the  author 
propofes  that  the  time  of  ten  years  (hall  be  thought  a  lufficient  fervi- 
tude,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  that  a  middiipman  may  be 
entitled  to  claim  tne  rank  of  lieutenant.  As  jong  as  parliamentary 
interell  centinues  to  be  all-pj'wcrfal',  and  as  lor.g  as  the  lords  of  tlie 
admiralty  have  fo  many  dependants  to  provide  for,  there  is  little" hope 
that  fuch  a  plan,  however. agreeaMc  to  the  iiules  of  jullice  or  equity, 
will  ever  be  adopted. 

Art.  23.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  a  Court-Martial  held  on  Mr, 
Edward  Moore,  Midjhif  man  of  bis  Maje/ty  s  Shit*  London  ',  on  board 
the  Royal  IVtlliam,  in  Portfmouth  Harb  ur,  on  Tueflay,  A..gujl  j6, 
1791,  and,  continued  by  Adjournment  every  Day,  until  the  ZOth.Duy 
of  the  fame  Month,  pp.  105.  8vo.*  2s.  6d.  Beli.  London,  1791. 

Mr.  Leonard,  a  (nidOiipman  belonging  to  his  majefly’s  (hip  Sa¬ 
turn,  having  neglcded  his  duty,  aivJ  diibbeyed  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Shield,  lieutenant  of  the  faid  (hip,  was,  by  the  lieutenant’s  com¬ 
mand,  m.ade  fall  to  a  girt  line,’  and  hoilted  up  to  the  mail  head  as  a 
punilhment.  In  confequcncc  of  thiL  Mr.  Leonard  fpread  abroad  a 
report  in  the  fleet  that  Mr.  Shield  had  behaved  to  him  in  a  very  ly- 
launical  and  oppreljive  manner.  A  combination  of  the  mates  and 

V  3  midlhipmeii 
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.tnidfiilpmen  of  the  £4^^  formed,  with  a  view  of  inciting 

Mr.  Leonard  to  bring  Lieutenant  Shield  to  a  court  martial ;  and  let. 
tert  of  a  fediiious  nature  were  written,  and  circulated  among  the 
different  (hips  in  the  fquadron.  Mr.  Moore  w^as  accufed  of  being  a 
principal  agent  in  this  buiinefs.  The  charge  was,  in  parti  proved ; 
and  the  c^>uit  adjudged  him  to  be  imprifoned  for  the  fpace  of  one 
month  in  the  Marfhalfea  prifpn,  and  to  be  feverely  fepriinanded, 
admonished  to  be  more  circumfped  in  future. 

MlSCaLLAKBOUS. 

Art.  24.  Thi  Topograpb$r  for  the  Year  1789;  containing  a  Variets 
qf  original  Ai^ticleh  illuftrative  of  the  Local  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
ingland;  particularly  in  the  Hijlor]/  and  Defeription  of  ancient  ani 
eminent  Seat^  and  Stilei  of  Architecture ;  in  the  Prefervation  of  cunous 
monumental  In/criptions ;  in  the  Genealogies  and  Anecdotes  of  famous 
families ;  in  Difquifitions  upon  remar  kMle  Tenures  ^  and  in  uelinta- 
'  tions  of  the  Face  of  Countries*  Fmbellijhed  njoith  Tnxielme  Engra^oings. 
VoL  i^  pp.  582.  8 VO.  Robfon.  London,  1791. 

Art.  25.  The  Topographer  for  the  Year  1790,  lAc.  VoL  IL  pp.  392, 
8vo.^  Robfon*  London,  1791*  > 

Thcfe  two  volumes  were  publilhed  originally  in  monthly  numbers, 
of  which*  the  firft  contains  nine,  and  the  fecond  fix.  They  are  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  Variety  of  neat  engravings,  and  fully  correfpond  with 
the  account  given  of  them  in  the  title-page. 

Art*  26.  Trial  betnveen  Henry  Mart  in  ^  Efq*  ,of  the.  County  of  GaU 
nxay\  in  Ireland^  and  John  Petrie^  Efq.  of  the  County  of  EJfex,  fer 
CritK,  Con.  nvith  the  Plaintiff'' s  Wife.  Tried  before  Lord  Kenyon  ani 
a  Sfecial  Jury  at  Guildhall,  London,  on  Thurfday,  Dec.  l^b,  1 791. 
Taken  in  Short -hand.  pp.  46.  8  VO.  is.  6d,  Ridgeway  i  .Lon¬ 
don,  1792*  •  . 

Very  accurately'rcportcd.  >  ^  ^ 

Art.  27.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Circus,  introductory  to  the  Cafe  of 
Mr.  Read,  late  Stage  Manager  of  that  Theatre.  In  a  Letter  to  s 
.  Friend.,  pp.  138.  8vo,  is. 6d.  No  Name.  London,  179*. 

Having  only  taken  a  curfory  furvey  of  this  pamphlet,  wc  are  not 
able,  neither  is  it  neceffary,  to  enter  into  a  particular  difculTion  of  it. 

'  Mr.  Reed  feems  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  we  would  ad- 
vife  the  managers  of  the  Circus  to  make  him  retribution. 

Art.  28.  Free  Mafsnry. '  Vnparalhled  Sufferings  of  John  Coujiot, 
nine  Times  underwent  the  mojt  cruel  Tortures  ever  invented  by  Men,  ani 
fentenced  to  the  Galley  fair  Yearj^  by  Command  the  In quif  ter s  at 

Lijben,  in  'order  to  extort  from  him  the  Secrets  of  Free  Mafanry ;  from 
v.  hence  he  was  releafed  by  the  gracious  Intcrfojttion  of  his  late  Majfft 
King  George  II,  Emdcbed  with  Sculptures,  reprffenting  Coupon 
$  offerings  y  deftgntd  by  Boiterd,  and  other  Pr.ms  by  a  capital  Art  i^^ 

'  •  '  ‘  •  .  iff 
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y#  tUi  Wmrk  is  fubjsined  many  •valuabU  Pisces  on  Ma/tmry,  assd  a 
fsmplftt  Lift  of  rtgtdar  Chapters*  pp.  260.  i^mo.  5  s.  fewed* 
Swincy,  Birmingham.  1790. 

Mr.  John  Couftos  (if  ever  fuch  a  man  exifted)  endured  with 
tmazing  fortitude  the  mod  cruel  tortures  rather  than  difeover  the  fe« 
crets  of  free  mafonry.  Some  brother  mafon  has  therefore  thought 
proper  10  publiih  his  life.  Annexed  to  ijt  is  a  very  faithful  account 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  inquifidon.  That  Co  horrible  an 
eftabliihment  (hould  have  been  fuffered  to  exiil  fo  loQg>  is  matter  of 
iftonifhment.  That  it  will  exifl  much  longer  is  not,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs,  to  be  expeQed  by  its  mod  fanguine  fupporters. 
Thanks  to  the  rapid  progrefs  of  philofophy,  the  reign  of  tyranny  and 
derpotifm  i|  now.  nearly  at  ao  end.  '  . 

Art.  29*  ^he  authentic  Memoirs  and  Sufferings  of  Dr,  William  StMp 

a  German  Pbyfictan  \  containing  bis  Travels  ^  Ohfervations^  and  inte- 

rtfting  Narrative  during.  Four  Tears  Imprifonment  at  Goa,  for  paying 

bis  Addreffis  to  Dpnna  Maria,  4  Fortuguefo  Lady,  for.  isshom  an  unhAy 

father  had  conceinsed  an  unlavoful  Pajfion,  The  ^hole  emhihiting  a 

Vierw  of  the  Maxines  and  criminal  JurifpmcUnce  in  that.  Country ^ 

Written  by  himf elf  at  his  Enlargement  in  1789.  Tranjlated  from  the 

German,  pp.  178.  lamo.  2s.  Barker.  London,  1791. 

»  • 

A  mere  catchpenny  publication,  too  contemptible  to  be  critipfe^, 

NOVELL. 

Aar.  30;  The  Cyfher ;  or,  The  World  as  it  gees:  a  Npyef.  pp  984. 
jzmo.  j  vpls.  Lane.  London,  1791. 

This  novel  neither  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  good'nor  of  bad  novels. 
It  pofTedes  a  negative  claim  to  applaufe,  which  certain  writers  have 
contend^  to  be  lefs  enviable  even  than  pointed  and  entire  di&ppro- 
bation.  Some  of  the  chara^rs,  however,  are  not  ill-drawn.  Ned 
Burnell’s  and  the  Adjutant’s  in  particular;  The  plan  is  not  amifs ; 
and,'  upon  the  whole,  The  Cypher  on  a  rainy  day  may  ferve  to  amufe 
an  idle  half  hour.  « 

«  • 

Art.  31.  Illicit  Love*,  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Morris,  Author  <f  the 
Rival  Brothers,  a  Novel;  Poems,  f^c.  pp.  290.  i2mo.  5s.  Sy- 
'  monds.  London,  1791.  ' 

Trafh,  vile  trafh !— and  forry  are  we  to  fay  that  it  is  not  harmlefi. 
The  plan  is  immoral  and  perniciou|-*-'and  the  chief  ciu|rafler  is  an 
unprincipled fcoundrel.  We  muft  lament  that  fuch  a  produflion,  which 
can  only  ferve  to  corrupt  and  vitiate  the  female  mind,  (hould  j^roceed 
from  the  pen  of  a  woman,  . 

Art.  3’2.  'The  Chateau  de  Myrelle,  or  Laura;  <i  AVW./pp.  ill. 
.j2mo.  3s.  .Hooichani.  London,  179^*; 

The  Chateau  de  Myrcllc  is  an  interefting  tale,  which  mayTafely  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  It  contains  deferiptions  of  places 

P  4  ■  ‘  ‘  ^  ‘  in. 
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in  France  and  in  England  which  are  tolerably  faithful.  Blending  thm 
futile  et  VagreabUt  profit  and  pleafure  may  be  derived  from  the  pc- 
fufal  of  it. 

^RT.  The  Village  Lpmeni  a  Novel,  pp.  311.  2  vols.  i2mo. 

5s.  Lane.  London,  1792. 

The  author  of  the  above  novel  declares  that  her  wl(h  in  writing  it 
ivas,  *  to  blend  the  verifimilitude  of  the  modern  novel  with  the 
flowery  fccnes  of  the  ancient  paftoral ;  to  paint  nature  in  her  romantic 
forms,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  unfophifl^icated  (late/  She  has 
been  Efficiently  fuccefsful.  Tlic  ftory,  though  neither  new  nor  very 
eventful,  is  interefting;  and  the  peaceful  ferenity  of  a  life  of  retire- 
inent,  is  depifted  in  pleafing  colours.  The  moral  being  unobjeftion- 
able,  young  people  may  derive  from  the  perufal  pf  u  both  amufe- 
ment  iud  infirutiign, 

MEDICAL, 

Art.  34.  Formul/e  medicament  or  um  concinnat<e  ;  or*  Elegant  Medical 
Prejerif  lions  for  various  Diforders*  Tranjlated  from  the  Latin  of  the 
•  late  Dr%  Hugh  Smith*  7o  vohich  is  *  prefixed^  a  Sketch  of  his  Lif. 
pp.  1.31.  Small  8vp.  Barr.  London,  1791* 

The  mode  of  giving  medical  preferiptions  entirely  in  Latin  being, 

^cording  to  oiir  author,  a  buflefque  on  common  fenfe,  he  has 

hindly  tranflated  Dr.  Smith’s  Formula,  and,  ‘  with  a  view  to  render 

them  more  generally  ufeful  to  the  public  as  well  as  profefTional  men, 

h^s  prefixed  a  )ife  of  the  Dodor  himfelf/  As  we  caqnot  fee  hQ\v 

ithc  life  of  Dr.  Smith  can  retider  a  tranflation  of  his ‘preferiptions 

more  ufeful,  we  are  the  lefs  difpofed  to  regret  that  thif  biographical 

(ketch  contains  only  fuch  general  incidents  as  are*  known  to  all  thp 

ivorld;  and,  indeed,  not  the  whole  of  them.  . 

But  If  a  tranflation  were  fo  defirable,  we  conceive  the  prefent 

work  will  require  to  be  tranflated  alfo.  The  firfl  fentence  runs 

pus :  .  **  ’ 

f  In  the  beginning  of  febrile  inflammatory  difeafe,  thc.pulfe  is 

quickened,^  and  foon  becomes  full,  tenfe,  ana  hard,  beyond  its  na* 

tural  ftate;  an  evident  indipatiqn  qf  the  velocity  of  the  blood’s 

potion,  of  thc*a;/j  vitle  being  enforced  beyond  its  due  bounds.’ 

In  another  paflage,  which* we  turned  to  by  accident,  we  are  told, 

f  that*  an  inf ar diion  of  the  lungs  is  a'  very  dangerous  difeafe  .in 

phildreri.*  *  ’  ’  *  '  • 

if  this  b||^he  means  of  making;  phyiic  eafy  to  ^e  meaiiefl  capacityi 

confefs  ours  is  a  degree  lower, 

........  ...  ^ 

DlVlNlTVf  .. 

♦'  •  ' 

^RT.  35.  Theological 9  Pbihfophical^  %nd  Moral  Effa)Sy  on  thf  folhvi* 
ingSubjeds :  Celibacy,  IVedlockf  SedudioJt,  Pride,  Duellings  Self 
Murder ^  Lying,  Detradion,  Duplicity,  Avarice,  Generofity^  Jem- 
ftrance^t  Exc^s,  Prf ferity^  Adyerft^,  fu/tice,  Mercy,  Death, 

‘  mnt*  To  theft  an'  ^ded  a  Lei  ter  (b  fore  publijhed)  addrejjcd  to  the 

' . '  '  ‘ 


* 
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JSng,  Lordi^  and  Commons f  on  the  brutal  Pra3ice  af  Boxing. ,  Bjf 
the  Rev ^  Edvjard  Barry,  M*  D*  pp.  300.  8vo*  5s.  boards.  Sy-* 
monds,  London.  No  Date. 

Praife  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Barry  for  the  philanthropy  of  his  in¬ 
tentions  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  pay  him  tribute  on  this  head.  Would 
we  could  with  equal  jufticc  applaud  his //Ver^;^’ exertions !  Pain¬ 
ful,  indeed,  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewer, -when,  qonfcious  that  the 
caufe  is  laudable,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  cenfurrng  the  effe^.— 
To  fuch  a  difagreeable  (ituation  are  we  reduced  in  the  prefent'in- 
(lance.  The  eflays  before  us  are  all  rather  below  than  above  medi- 
ccrity.  Dr.  Barry  has  adduced  on  each  fubjeft  the  opinions  of  an«^ 
dent  and  modern  writers;  but  his  own  reflexions  on  the  fubjeX*are 
puerile,  and  he  too  often  contents  h?mfelf  with  bare  affercions. .  Tlii^ 
mode  of  conduX  is  erroneous — the  DoXor  fliould  have  recolIeXed,* 
fhat  as  his  intentions  were  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  age,  he 
ftould  have  reduced  every  aflertion  to  pofitive  proof,  in  order  that 
the  erring  and  the.  vicious  might  not  have  had  the  fmalleft  pretence 
for  continuing  in  the  path  pf  error  or  of  vice. 

Although,  however, .  we  cannot  allow  thefe  eflays  a  diflihgulfh'ed 
place  in  the  field  of  literature,  yet  we  wilh  not  to  be  underltood  to 
exclude  them  wholly.  They  may  be  read  with  fome  fatisfaXioo;  and 
the  younger  part  of  both  fexes  may  derive  a  confidcrable  degree* of 
inftruXion  and  improvement  from  them.  a 

^RT.  36.  jfn  Explanation  of  the  Oflce  for  the  Public  Bapti/m  tf  /«- 
.  fanls,  afid  the  Order  for  the  Confirmation  of  thofe  <wbo  are  come  to 
Years  of  Diferetion.  In  the  Catechetical  Form,  for  ibe  Ufe  of^ 
Teachers  in  Schools  and  Families  ^hen  preparing  young  Minds  to  be^ 
confirmed  by  the  Bijhop,  By  Mrs*  trimmer,  pp.  69.  lamo.  is.  6d* 

‘  Johnfon.  London,  1791, 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  orthodoxy,  her 
courage  in  undertaking  the  explanation  of  two  myflical  ordinances  of 
the  church  are  fuflicient.  The  m^ner  in  wjiich  (he  has  executed  thi« 
important. tafk  is  not  lefs  to  her  honour.’  By  blending  the  catechetical 
form  of  queflions,  with  a  regular  feries  of  explanation,  (he  .has  not 
only  relieved  the  fcholar  from  the  dulaefs  of  merely. exerctiing  his 
inemory,  but  has  obliged  him  to  ufe  his  underllanding  in  fuch  a 
I  manner  as  enables  him  at  once  to  comprehend  and  remember  what  he 
I  jeads.  Bup  this  will  be  b^ft  illuftralcd  by  tranferibing  the  firU  page: 

I  ^  ‘  Explanatory  ^dneflions. 

I  f  bapti/m  is  meant  an  flw/r  \V  h|it  is  meant  by  P 

I  ^ard  walking  by  dipping  or 
[1  plunging  in  water,  or  ff  rinkling 
I  with  it,  ‘  to  exprefs  aii  inward 

j  walhing  of.thf  foul  fromjf^."  .  .  , 

i  H  ater,  having  a  natural  pro-  «  What  is  pne  of  the' natural 
;■  perty  tf  cleanfjig,  'was  anciently  properties'  of  water  ? 

fifed;  bdth'by  yevu's  and  Ofitiles,  *  How  was  it  anciently  ufed 
■  >5  rite  to  fignify  inv  ard  both  by  Jew*  arid  Gentiles  ? 

purif  cation  \  ‘  ‘  Who 
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.  •  Introdu^ion*  *  Explanatory  ^ejiions. 

fuTificatio%\  and  the  Jews  bap-  *  Who  did  the  Jews  alway$ 
lisM  all  thofe  w^ho  were  received  baptize  ? 
as  members  of  their  church. 

.  •  John  the  Baprift,  who  was  *  What  did  John  the  Baptifi  do 

'  ^nt  as  the  forerunner  of  the  as  the  forerunner-  of  the  MeJ/iah  t 

to  prepare  the  way  fpr-  ‘  What  baptifm  did  he  admi- 
the  reception  of  the  gofpel,  ad-  nifter  ? 
loiniftered  the  baptifm  of  repent^  *  Where  did  he  baptize  ? 

^nce  in  the  river  Jordan.  He  *  Who  did  he  wafh  with  water?* 

mfbed  with  water  thofe  who  pro- 
ifeiTed  to  repent  of  their  forint^ 
fins,  and  were  deiirous  of  be^ 
coming  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.* 

Aar.  37*  jt  Letter 'from  Timothy  Sohltrfides^  Extinguijher -Maker  at 
kVol*verhamptony  to  Jonathan  Bltifit  Bellonjos -Maker  df  Birmif^ham, 
PP»^9*  Johnfon.  (^ondon,  1792. 

.  This  is  a  well-intended  little  performance,  in  the  popdar  ilyle  of  s 
letter  from  one  mechanic  to  aimther.  T9  give  our.  readers  a  true 
idea  of  the  whole,  we  copy  the  concluding  paragraph : 

♦  To  Prelbyterians  or  Diifenters  I  would  fay,  be  fol^r,  be  vigi¬ 
lant,— —To  the  writer  or  wnters  of  the  threatening  paper  dated  from 
the  Conftitutional  Tavern,  I  would  fay,  Thofe  who  fuflFer  well 
know  where  to  look  for  the  ringle^ers,  even  in  the  lions*  den. — • 
To  you,  Coufin  Blaft,  and  your  honed  fellow-workmeii  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  1  fay,  Mind  your  work,  avoid  evil  counfellors,  and  keep  out 
of  harms  way ;  and  of  whatever  religion  you  call  yourfelyes,  Qhurch. 
men,  Prelbyterians,  Papifts,  Methodifts,  Baptifts  or  Anabaptifts, 
Quakers,  New  Jerufalem  or  Old  Jerufalem,  or  any  of  the  hard  words 
ending  in  arians  or  intans^  believe  me  you'  will  no  more  ride  to 
heaven  upon  thefe  names  than  a  witch  will  upon  a  broomilick,  un- 
kfs  you  keep  the  ten  commandments,  and  alfo  the  commandment 
which  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  us  all,  whatever  name  we  go  by,  gave 
to  us  when  he  faid,  This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love  on( 
another,  as  1  have  loved  you.— T*Farewell,  Jonathan,  Ac.* 

SERMONS.- 

Art.  38.  Sermons  on  various  Sublets  and  Occafons*  By  the  late 
Rev^  Fowler  Comings,  late  Fellow  of  HerOfcdd*  €bllegi,  Qxoftf 
RoSor  of  Swards  in  Ireland,  Uc*  pp*  905.  8vo.  2  vbis.  12S« 
Robinfons.  London,  1790. 

To  the  work  now  before  us  Ae  following  advertifement  is  pre¬ 
fixed  : 

*  Thefe- fermons  are  now  prefented  to  the  public  at  the  repeated 
requeil  of  many  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Comings’s 'parifiiioners,  and 
cKhers  who  admired  him  as  a  good  maD>  an  excellent  paftor,  and 
pious  divine. 

-ft 
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<  It  is  not,  however,  improper  to  obferve,  in  juftice  to  the  author, 
tor  any  inaccurades  which  may  appear  (notwithllanding  the  produce 
of  the  work  i$  intended  for  btntvoUnt  purfc/tt),  that  he  never  defign^ 
them  for  the  prefs ;  the  editor  therefore  refp^fully  foUcits  the  indu}> 
gence  of  the  candid  reader.* 

Welhouid  have. thought  ^is  fully  fuificientto  fecure  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes  from  the  feverity  of  criticifm,  Put,  independent  of  the  defign 
of  the  editor,  and  the  benevolent  purpofes  in  view,  the  lermons 
seed  no  apolc^ ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  much  honour  to  the  ine> 
jnory  of  Comings.  It  is  evidently' apparent,  in  every  difcourle, 
that  they  were  compofed.  not  to  difplay  the  learning,  tdents,  and  elo-. 
quence,  of  the  author,  but  to  indfud  his  flock,  and  to  make  thc^ 
wife,  and  virtuous,  and  happy.  The  .ftyle  is  what  the  ityle  of  a 
difeourfe  direded  to  hearers,  the  majori^  of  whom  are  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  ought  to  be,  plain  and  perfpicuous;  at  the  fame  time 
it  has  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  Ample  degance.  There  is  fome. 
■  thing  in  the  manner  peculiarly  impreffive;  and  which  leaves  a  footh- 


tnetaphyAcaTreafonings,  will  here  fearch  for  thefe  in  vain,  and  will 
entirely  lofe  his  labour:  but  the  Chriflian,  who  reads  with  a  view. to 
learn  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  will  rife  up  from  the  penifal  of 
thefe  volumes  with  a  full  -  determination  to  be  more  virtuous  and 
devout,  to  be  the  friend  of  fufl'ering  humanity,  and  to  adminiflef  re* 
lief  to  the  fatherlels  and  the  widow.  *  •  ' 

V 

Art.  39.  Book.pf  Nature i  a  Sermon,  preached  in  a  Country 
rijb.  pp.  40.  izmo.  6d.  Shcrborne>  piiDted  by  Goad  by  and 
XiCrpnierre.  1791* 

This  difeourfe  contains  many  good  things,  written  in  a  very 
plain  ftile.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  reading  of  thofe  only 
to  whom  it  was  preached,  and  is  now  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Sunday  fchool.  Whoever  perufes  it  will,  we  conceive,  be  improved 
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SYMPTOMS  OF  COMMOTION  IN  THE  NORTH. 

^though  the  late  peace  between  RuiTia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  gave  us  reafon  to  hope  that  affairs  in  the  North 
would  remain  in.  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  forhe  occurrences  have 
recently  taken  place  which  certainly  have  an  hoftile  appearance, 

CATHERINE  II. 

whofe  ambition  and  enterprifing  fpirit  feem  to  be  very  little  re- 
preffed  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  has  probably  fome  great  object 
ftill  in  view.  Whilft  almoft  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  fhe  looks  eagerly  forward  to  worldly  aggrandifenientj 
and,  though  her  fuccefles  in  the  late  war,  and  the  advantages 
(he  obtained,  might  haye  fufEciently  flattered  her  vanity,  fhe 
meditates  hew  enterprifes,  which  perhaps  (he  will  never  live 
to  fee  carried  into  execution.  If  we  can  credit  report,  Ihe 

{)ropofes,  in  conjun<ftion  with  Sweden,  to  have  a  powerful  fleet 
bon  afloat  in  the  Baltic;  and  has  ..already  advanced  to  his 
Swedifh  majefty  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  by*way  of  fub- 
fidy,  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  her  in  this  defign.  What 
this  exactly  is,  we  are  not  informed*;  but  when  we  confider  the 
prefen t  critical  fituation  of  Europe,  and  how  much  the  power 
of  fovereigns  has  been  fhjkcn.  by.  fome  late  events,  we  may 
readily  conjedure  that  they  relate  to  the, affairs  .of  Poland,  or 
to  thofe  of  France,  and  perhaps  even  to  both.  Catherine  has 
long  fhewn  an  averlion  to  the.  progrefs  of  liberty.  I'he  privi¬ 
leges  granted  to  the  pcafants  in  Poland  by  the  new  conftkutiwi 
of  that  country  may  extend,  and  incite  her  own  fubjecls  to 
claim  like  indulgencies.  Example  is  powerful,  and  may  here 
operate  in  a  manner  far  from  agreeable  to  a  defpotic  princefs. 
This  fhe  feems  to  be  aware  of,  and  no  doubt  wifhes  to  coun- 
teraft  its  cffedls.  That  her  fears  are  awakened,  may  be  cafily 
colledlcd  from  the  proclamation  which  fhe  has  lately  iflued. 
After  ftating  the  dreadful  confequences  of  fubjetSls  oppofing  the 
government  of  their  rulers,  fhe  tells  hers,  that  ‘  thefe  bad 
*  effcbfs  have  been  lately  difplayed,  in  a  very  fatal  manner, 
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National  Affair tk  %yj 

<  in  a  kingdom  once  celebrated  for  its  profperity,  btit  now 
‘  for  its  misfortunes.  Political  evils,’  continues  Ihe,  ‘  coni* 

<  bined  with  a  fyftem  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  have  over- 
*  turned  the  ancient  order  of  things,  to  credl  in  its  ftcad  an 
‘  order  founded  on  principles  inconfiftent  with  the  necefHties 
‘  of  a  great  focial  and  political  body.  The  confequence  is, 

^  that  a  nation  once  the  richeft  and  moft  flourifhing  in  the 
‘  world,  when  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  is  fallen 
‘  into  poverty,  difcredit,  and  contempt;  and  with  difficulty  ex- 
‘  ifts  under  the  prefiure  of  numerous  calamities.  What  a  tcr- 
‘  rifying  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  efpecially  to 
‘  thofe  who  are  indtbted  to  their  fovereigns  for  the  profperity  of  their 
‘  fituation^  pcqce^  internal  concord^  and  the  refpe^  of  foreign  nations!* 
After  recounting  the  glories  of  her  prcdeceffors,  and  her  own, 
(he  concludes  with  exhorting  her  army,  and  her  fubjecSts,  to 
treat  as  enemies  all  nations  who  (hall  adopt  fyftems  of  falfe  li¬ 
berty,  and  even  kings  themfelves,  who  (hall  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  fyftems  into  their  ftates.  This  laft  expreffion  is  cer¬ 
tainly  levelled  againft  the  King  of  Poland,  whofe  beneficent 
views  for  the  good  of  the  country  over  which  he  prefides,  Ca¬ 
therine  appears  not  much  to  approve;  and  as  a  powerful  party 
is  now  forming- againft  the  new  ' conftitution,  her  'defign  In 
arming,  if  (he  really  does  arm,  may  be  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
fuppoit  and  affiftance  to  the  malecontents,  as  the  exigence  of 
the  times  may  render  neceflary.  This  intention  appears  the  more 
probable,  as  fome  of  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  have  violently  oppofed  the  new  regulations,  and  refufed  to 
fubferibe  to  them.  Count  Rzewiefky,  hetman,  or  petty  ge¬ 
neral  of’ the  crown,  and  Count  Potocki,  grand-mafter  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  who  declared  that  they  would  not  take  the  oath  to  the 
new  conftitution,-  have  both  been  difmilTed  from‘ their  employ¬ 
ments  by  a  majority  of  the  Diet.  THefe  two  noblemen  were 
iiifpeiftea  of  intriguing  fecretly  with  Ruffia ;  and  a  little  time 
will  (hew  whether  the  furmifes  thrown  out  againft  them  have  * 
been  well  or  ill-founded.  If  Catherine  II.^  has  fo  openly  de¬ 
clared  her  fentiments  refpefting  revolutions,  her  neighbour  . 

GUSTAVUS  III.  * 

has  been  no  lefs  explicit  on  the  (ame  fubje£I..  In  hts  fpeech  on 
the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Gefle,  alluding  to  the  Freneh  na¬ 
tion,  he  fays,  ‘  it  is.  referved  for  your  courage,  and  Vour 
\ energy,  to  give  an  example  to  the  world,  at  a  time  when  a 
^  great  ftttte,  ..once  fo  powerful,  and  our  moft  ancient  ally, 

^  oSWs  fo  fatal  a.  pi(fture  of  all  the  evils  .which  an  unbridled 

‘  llcentioufncfs 
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*  Ucentlournefs  has  created,  to  the  difgrace,  and  for  tlie  de- 

*  ftnuSion,  of  empires!’  Such  being  the  ideas  of  thefe  two 
Boirthem  potentates,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  have  fc. 
cretly  agreed  to  fupport  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  that  they 
lirill  readily  concur  in  meafures  that  may  feem  likely  to  check 
tbc.progrefs  of  libertyj  and  to  prevent  it  from  fpreading  to  their 
dominions.  The  fudden  and  Unexpetfted 

DEATH  OF  Trtft  EMPBftOR  LEOPOLD  lie 

who  fecms  to  have  been  the  foul  of  the  confederacy  formed  to 
counteract"  the  effeCts  of  the  French  revolution^  wilf^  howeverj 
DO  doubt  confiderably  derange  the  plans  concerted  for  that  pur. 
pofe.  It  muft  be  (ome  time  before  z  fucceflbr  can  be  chofen 
to  the  Imperial  throne ;  and  though  we  have  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  the.  Archduke  Francis  will  be  eleCted^  he  may 
perhaps  find  it  convenient  not  to  adopt  hi$  father's  fentiments. 
As  Francis  is  not  yet  twenty-^five  years  of  age^  he  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  poiTefs  equal  influence  aiid  authority  aS  a  prince 
advanced  in  life^  and  habituated  to  the  art  of  government.  He 
may,  it  is  true,  be  affifted  by  the^  fagacity  and  political  ex¬ 
perience  of  able  counfellors;  but  it  \vill  ftill  be  necefl'ary  for 
him  to  conduCb  himfelfwith  deliberation  and  referve.  If  it  re- 
quired  all  the  exertion  of  his  father  and  uncle  to  preferve 
tranquillity  in  the  Netherlands,  much ,  more  vigilance  will  be 
lequifite  from  him*  The  people, of  that  country  may  con- 
fider  the  prefent  crifis  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  throw¬ 
ing  oflF.  the  yoke;  and  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  friends  of  the  French  revolution  will  not,  in  the  mean 
time^  be  idle*  On  the  other  hand^  the  emigrants,  who  have 
loft  a  friend  and  proteClor^  will  no  doubt  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  intereft  the  apparent  fuccefTor  of  Leopold  in  their  be¬ 
half*  Young  men  are  naturally  fond  of  military  glory,  and 
ee^nendly  defirous  of  flgnaliilng  themfelves  by  grand  exploits. 
TTiis,  perhaps,  induce  the  Archduke  Francis  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  French  princes,  and  to  attempt  fomething  in 
their  favour^  He  received  a  military  educaUon  under  his  uncle 
Jofeph  IL  and  ferved  as  his^aid  du-Camp  in  the  fatal  cam* 
paign  of  ^e  Bannat*  He  is  not,  therefore,  entirely  a  novice 
in  ^e  art  of  war.  Beiides^  he  has,  as  is  laid,  ,  paid  great  at* 
tention,  for  fbme  years  paft,  to  public  bufinefs,  and  is  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  army  than  his  father*  "  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  undoubtedly  in  his  favour,  fhould  he  (hew 
any  inclination  for  profecutlng  the  meafures  of  his  predeceflbr. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  aftmrs  of 
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appear  to  be  Irt  a  difficult  fituation.  Whether  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  arlftocratical  party,  or  to  the  natural  cffedls  of 
all  violent  convulfions,  a  mutual  d^ftruft  and  jealoufy  feem  ta 
prevail  between  the  people  and  tb^ir  rulers.  The  National' 
Affembly  want  confidence  in  the  nainifters,  and  minifters  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  under  fuch  reftri6lions,  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  them  to  condud  the.bufinefe  of  their  different  depart-* 
ments  with  that  vigour  which  is  ^eceffary  to  produce  effed. 
The  executive  power,  the  Affembly  (ay,  has  been  abufed ; 
internally^  it  has  been  converted  into  an  engine  to  promote 
ariftocratic  views  ;  and  on  the  frontiers  it  has  been  delegatcd| 
on  the  one  hand,  tb  the  King  of  PrulSa  and  the  Emperor;  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In  this  fituation  of  af* 
fairs  government  is  too  much  relaxed*  Abfurd  fidlions  are 
daily  circulated  to  anlWer  the  purpofes  of  fedition.  A  fpirit  of 
faction  and  I icentioufnefs' begins  to  be  again  revived;  and  via* 
Icnce  is  committed,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  authority, 
of  the  magiftrates.  Not  only  in  the  capital,  but  alfo  in  fomc 
of  the  principal  townsi  the  people  are  arming  themfelves  j 
twenty  thoufand  men  are  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  actual  rebellion 
at  Arles ;  and  the  arlftocratical  party  of  Avignon,  after  ex¬ 
pelling  their  opponents^  have  taken  poffeffion  of  the  calUe^ 
determined  to  defend  the  caufe  which  they  have  efppufedL 
In  (hort,  confufion  and  anarchy  feem  to  prevail  in  aImo{£ 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  unlefs  matters  take  a  dif* 
ferent  turn,  a  civil  war  muft  be  the  confequence.  While 
fiich,  from  the  beft  accounts,  appears  to  be  the  prefent 
ftate  of  France,  a  confiderable' change  has  taken  place  in  the 
councils  of  -  '  -  —  -  — 

.  S'PAINi 

by  the  fudden' difmiffion  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  virho  has* 
for  many  years  conduced  the  helm  of  ftate  in  that  country* 
Arreftcd  at  a  moment’s  warning,  .  he  was  banifhed  from 
court,  and  his  effefts  and  papers  publicly  feized.  This  cir-* 
cumftance  is  the  more  furprifing  when  we  refleil:  upon  the 
power  and  influence  which  he  enjoyed*  No  certain  reafon^ 
have  as  yet  been  affigned  for  fo  violent  a  proceeding.  By 
fotne  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  ftate  intrigues  which  are 
coiiinion  in  all  defpotic  governments.  The  people  were  difla- 
tisfied;  a  oommotion  was  likely  to  enfue;  and  it  was  nc- 
ceflary  to  fhew  fome  defirc  of  gratifying  them  by  making 
this  facrifice.  His  fucceffor,  Count  d’Aranda,' is  brought  in, 
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according  to  report,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  of  France} 
and  is  an  avowed  friend  to  the  royal  party  in  that  country. 
He  is,  however,  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  take  an  active 
part  in  their  favour,  or  to  purfue  vigorous  meafures  for  re- 
^refling  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  begins  to  exhibit  itfelf  in 
bpaln.  Conlidering  the  prefent  temper,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  it.  Should  the  conduct  of  the  minifter  e;ive 
offence,  frefli  difturbances  would  arife,  and 'a  revolution  pro¬ 
duce  as  wonderful  a  change  in  that  wretched  kingdom  as  has 
been  lately  effected  in  France. 

The  late  viftory  which  the 

EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO 

lias  obtained  over  his  brother  Ben  Affer  and  the  Spnlards^ 
muft  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interefts  of  the -latter,  in  Africa. 
The  Emperor  certainly  meditates  an  attack  upon  the  poiref- 
fions  of  Spain  in  that  quarter;  and  when  we  refleft  upon  the 
prcfenc  internal  ftate  of  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  his  plans  will 
be  crowned  with.fuccefs. 

/  ... 

•  .  GREAT  BRITAIN 

ftill  continues  to  enjoy  internal  neace  and  happlnefs;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  profperity,  me  is  not  forgetful  of  the  dic-^ 
tates  of  humanity.  Petitions  are  daily  prefented  to  parliament 
for  the  .  .. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE;  ' 

and  though  the  corporation  of  London,  preferring  views  of  in-* 
.tereft  to  the  principles  of  juftice,  have  not  joined  in  the  mea- 
fure,  the  repreferitatives  of  the  people,  perhaps,'  will  have  vir¬ 
tue  enough  to  look  beyond  mere  mercantile  advantages^  and  to 
put  an  end  to  a  traffic  the  principle  of  which  is  fo  generally 
condemned... 
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